














THE QUEEN’S RIVIERA RESIDENCE. 
With Illustrations by MAJOR E. BENGOUGH RICKETTS. 


@YERES, known to us now as only one of the towns 
perched on the hills which line this part of the Mediter- 
ranean coast, has a past reaching back to a far antiquity. 
As in a few days’ time the Queen will have left Osborne for 
Hyéres, a short account of the place and its surroundings 
may not be inopportune. Before orange groves were seen 
in the Riviera, when the country down to the sea was a 
wild pine forest, and the frequent rains caused raging 
torrents to flow down every valley, there was a nameless 
Gallic town about three miles from the present site of 
Hyéres at Pres-qu’ile de Giens, where at low water the 
EUCALYPTUS GLOBULUS ancient pier, half hidden in mud, can still be seen. Here 
in the first century came the Imperial Romans, and 
christened the town and port Pomponiana. They built many villas, temples, and 
baths, the ruins of which here and there still survive. 

Pomponiana passed away with its builders ; but the inland settlement, Arae, which 
arose on the hill, was of considerable importance in the Middle Ages. Hyéres was not 
more able than its neighbours to escape the perils of the times. The Saracens 
are known to have stormed it, and tradition says that on one occasion the popu- 
lation was almost exterminated by the Turks, who carried off those they did 
not kill. 

Time went on, and rulers changed, and in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
Hyéres became of considerable importance. In the twelfth century were built the two 
churches of St. Paul and St. Louis, which unfortunately have not been restored in a 
satisfactory manner. In the former only the foundations and part of the buttresses 
remain of the original work. An arched doorway of wedge-shaped stones and a very 
ancient font inside the church are worthy of notice. At the church of St. Louis, 
which was the property of the Cordeliers (the Franciscans who wore a hempen cord 
round their waists), built in Byzantine architecture, are some beautiful canopied 
Stalls, and a remarkable pulpit carved in walnut. From the entrance eleven steps 
lead down into the church as into a cellar. About this period also the old walls, 
long since dismantled, were built, and a little later the castle was erected, though it 
claims to be founded in the seventh century. Little is left of it now but high 
Square towers, crumbling walls, and dungeons ; while what was then the old court- 
yard is now a vineyard. 
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From Hyéres the devout of the thirteenth century sailed as pilgrims for the Holy 
Land ; and it was there that Louis IX.—St. Louis—coming to visit Bertrand de Foz, 
the last survivor of the powerful dynasty of the counts of Provence, landed with 

















VIEW FROM THE WINDOW OF THE HOTEL DE L’ERMITAGE, WHERE THE QUEEN RESIDES, 


his queen and children on July 12th, 1254. A picture behind the altar in the church 
of St. Louis commemorates the event. 

In the fourteenth century Hyéres was so important a place that Catherine de 
Medici thought of 
building one of her 
royal palaces there ; 
but soon §after- 
wards the town 

.began to decline, 
and there is no- 
thing of historic 
interest to relate 
until 1663, when 
the birth of Massil- 
lon took place. 
His father was a 
notary, whose de- 
scendants have fol- 
lowed the same 
profession even in 
modern times. He 
was educated at the 
Oratory, but was 
afterwards articled 
to his father. He 

UMBRELLA PINE ON THE ROAD TO THE CHATEAU FROM COSTABELLE. proved an idle ap- 

prentice, and spent 
most of his time in mimicking the sermons and preachers he had heard, for the amuse- 
ment of his fellow-students. After two years, his father, convinced that he did not 
possess the makings of a lawyer, gave his son his own way, and he entered the Church. 

He became a member of the Order which had given him his first lessons, and soon 
made such a reputation by his preaching that at thirty-five he was appointed Preacher 
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to the Court of Louis XIV. For the next twenty years Paris thrilled with his wonder- 
ful sermons, which have been often translated into English, and in 1717 he was 
appointed to the see of Clermont in Auvergne. He found so much to do in his 
diocese that he had no time for the preparation of sermons, and consequently never 
preached after obtaining the Episcopate. ‘‘ Father, when I hear other preachers, I 
go away much pleased with them,” said Louis XIV. to him; ‘‘ but when I hear you, 
| go away much displeased with 
myself.” The bust of Massillon 
now adorns the Place Royale, 
and the square in which stands 
the old church of the Knights 
Templar, now converted into the 
Hétel de Ville, is called after his 
name. 

Behind the town rise the 
Maure Mountains, rocky and 
broken, covered with Mediter- 
ranean heath, cork and pine, 
which protect this ancient town 
of orange-trees from all winds 
save the Mistral. The soil of 
the hill on which the old town 
lies is formed of mica and slate. 
One long street, the Rue des 
Palmiers, which takes its name 
from the trees on either side, is 
of modern construction ; it was 
in this street that Napoleon I. 
rested after the siege of Toulon. 

The country round the Hétel 
l’Ermitage, where the Queen 
will reside during her stay in the 
South, is wooded and undulat- 
ing. The hotel is situated two 
miles from the town, half-way up am’ ea 
the Hermitage hill (in the | im ry 





district of Costabelle), on the 
top of which is the church of 
Notre Dame de Hyéres, crowned 
with the golden statue of its 
patron saint, a beacon to the 
pilgrims who _ still annually fq 
visit the shrine. 

The view from the windows 
of the hotel is very fine. On 
one side lies the Mont des 
Oiseaux; on the other, the 
Isles d’Or. Beyond the Pres- PLACE DES PALMIERS. 
qu’ile with its pines, the village 
of Le Chateau is clearly seen, and in the distance, beyond the olive-mill and the castle 
of St. Pierre with its drawbridge, stands out the Duke of Grafton’s villa, and near by 
on the Toulon road is the villa which belonged to Napoleon III. 

On every side of the hotel the hills are covered with grey olive, cypress, pine, and 
cork trees ; and delightful walks lead through the woods in every direction, where the 
visitor may wander without let or hindrance. The ground is carpeted with wild flowers, 
and here and there may be seen small patches of ‘cultivation. As undergrowth, 
the druyere with its dusty white flowers still lives, though soon doomed to destruction, 
as the peasants find a ready sale for its roots which are made into briar-wood pipes. 
The olive oil, once the staple product of the district, is now being rapidly driven 
from the market owing to the inferiority of its quality, and it is found better to break 
up the soil for other cultivation as the old trees perish than to replace them. However, 
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the orange and the palm, the eucalyptus and the aloe, flourish with great luxuriance 
at Costabelle, andin a measure compensate for the loss of the olive and the heath. 

The woods are a paradise for 
the botanist and the entomologist. 
Rare flowers abound, and on the 
slopes and ravines of Mont Cou- 
don, and nowhere else in the 
Riviera, can be found the Styrax 
Officinalis, a shrub with resinous 
bark and bunches of sweet, white, 
orange-like flowers. Trap-door 
spiders colonise the banks. 
Mason bees, like some _ builder, 
rough-cast the surfaces of walls 
and window-frames. Caterpillars 
infest the pine-trees, devouring the 
needles. Whole forests in Provence 
are destroyed by their depredations. 
The eggs are laid in some pine-tree, 
where they live in a great net of 
cobweb-like texture, but when the 
time comes for their change into 
chrysalides, they leave their net to 
hang untenanted in the deserted 
tree, and go in long procession, 
single file, following a leader over 
the ground, till they find a suitable 
resting-place to bury themselves 
in. These processions frequently 
consist of more than a hundred 
caterpillars, and it is amusing to 
watch their consternation if any- 
thing happens to the leader. At times they choose a new chief, but often they crawl 
about in inextricable confusion till they find the original leader, when perhaps after 
two hours they form 
up again and pro- 
ceed on their 
journey. But woe 
to the unwary per- 
son who dares to 
touch these cater- 
pillars with un- 
gloved hand! For 
they emit a powder 
so poisonous that he 
is fortunate indeed 
who escapes with a 
badly swollen hand 
and arm; erysipelas 
is often produced, 
and sometimes oph- 
thalmia. 

In autumn the 
woods are also 
haunted by that 
strange creature, the CHATEAU DE ST. PIERRE, COSTABELLE. 
praying mantis. If ; 

a visitor is much troubled by house-flies—rather a plague at Costabelle at times 

his remedy is to tame a mantis, and the plague will soon diminish. A fly is a donne 
bouche to the mantis; he will devour ten at a meal. This is his limit, but at the end 
of his meal he can be seen making a larder of himself, tucking an eleventh fly under 











IN THE OLIVE WOODS. 
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his right elbow, a twelfth under his left, and will hold yet another between his jaws until 
returning appetite permits another meal. So far—to thirteen flies—can he go, but no 
further. These insects’ nests are to be found in the olive woods, looking like leaves 
or buds enveloped in cobweb. 

The volcanic nature of the neighbourhood is well known, and it is not uncommon 
to see the streets buttressed by arches, as shown in our engraving, to prevent the 
houses. falling during earth- 
quake shocks. 

But it is not only in the 
near vicinity of the H6étel 
l'Ermitage that the Queen 
will find interest and beauty. 
No place has more charming 
drives in its neighbourhood 
than Hyéres. One of the 
prettiest drives is to the 
Pres-qu’ile, and the remains 
of Pomponiana, interesting 
not only to the archzologist 
but to the naturalist, who 
will find there many rare plants 
and shells, and also some 
remarkably fine umbrella and 
maritime pines. To the west 
is the village of Carquieranne, 
through which the Toulon 
omnibus passes, with the peak 
of Mont Negre rising a 
thousand feet, further to the 
west again. The long narrow 
strip of land which connects 
the mainland and__—itthe 
Pres-qu’ile is bordered by 
Les Salins, great salt marshes 
covering over a_ thousand 
acres, where during summer 
more than three hundred hands 
are employed in -iding nature 
to produce large quantities of 
salt, which is made by the 
evaporation of sea water by 
the heat of the sun, and 
artificial basins are formed in 
the marshes for this purpose. 
Another favourite excursion 
is to the top of Mont 
Fenouillet, some four miles 
away. The path passes at HOTEL DE L’ERMITAGE. 
first by the castle through 
arbutus and fir wood, past some fine cork-trees and a small favourite chapel to the 
summit, from which a magnificent view may be obtained. 

The islands of Hyéres, about six miles from the mainland, will well repay a visit. The 
branch railway runs from Hyéres as far as Les Salins, whence a small boat sails 
daily for the port of Porquerolles. Porquerolles, the largest of the islands, lies furthest 
to the west ; it is about five miles long and two broad, and is a well-wooded island 
with some goo inhabitants. On the side of the hill above the landing-place is an 
imposing chateau with a fine round tower ; it possesses barracks and a sanatorium for 
soldiers invalided from Algeria ; below the castle is a village with about one hundred 
inhabitants. It is worth walking to the highest point of the island, 479 feet high, where 
is a semaphore for signalling to the mainland and neighbouring islands, and seeing the 
wonderful view that can be obtained from it. These islands were called the Steechades 
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by the Romans, and so rich is the soil that the fame of their fertility caused them in 
the Middle Ages to be called ‘‘ The Golden Islands.” Here it was that the monk Cibo, 
































FARTHQUAKE ARCHES OF THE RIVIERA. 


along the coast can match those in the Place des Palmiers. 


olive trees are at their best there, and early fruits, vegetables 


of a distinguished Pro- 
vencal family, called 
the Monk of _ the 
Golden Islands, made 
himself famous as 
troubadour and minia- 
ture painter, illumin- 
ator and monk. ‘The 
other islands, Portcroo 
and Levant, have 
no features. of in- 
terest. 

The longer excur- 
sions are numberless, 
and Toulon, the 
great French naval 
port, is only thirteen 
miles off. Hyéres 
has’ suffered from 
being on a_ branch 
line, and the crowd 
of visitors have gone 
further, to Cannes, 
Nice and Monte 
Carlo; but now that 
the Queen has _re- 
solved to go _ to 
Costabelle, it is likely 
to be much better 
known. It is nearly 
two hours nearer 
London than Cannes, 
and can be reached 
from Paris in sixteen- 
and-a-half to seven- 
teen hours. Its chief 
disadvantage is the 
Mistral, but it enjoys 
a greater dryness of 
air than any other 
winter resort on the 
Riviera, Mentone hav- 
ing even one full 
degree of humidity 
more than Hyéres, 
and Nice three. It 
is famous ffor _ its 
palms, and no town 
Pepper, eucalyptus and 
and flowers are grown 


in masses for the markets of Marseilles, Lyons and Paris, on the alluvial plain 


between the town and the sea. 
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ATHLETIC SPORTS AT OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITIES. 


I. 
OXFORD. 
By MONTAGUE SHEARMAN 


[President of the Oxford University Athletic Club, 1878-9, Amateur Champion, 100 Yards (1876), 
Amateur Champion, Quarter Mile (1880)]. 





IXFORD is the a/ma mater of Athletic Sport ; to Oxford the amateur 
athlete owes that national institution the Athletic Meeting. It was 
in the fields of Binsey that, more than forty years ago, the first cross- 
country foot-race was run ; on the turf of Port Meadow was the first 
amateur flat-race won. It is to Oxford again that the amateur 
athlete owes the orderly government and regulation of his favourite 
pursuit, for it was beneath the roof of Hertford College that the 
Amateur Athletic Associ- 
ation was devised, and 
in the banqueting room of the Randolph 
that it was founded. It will be at Ox- 
ford doubtless that the New Zealander 
will in the fulness of time dig out 
the colossal bronze figure, the type of 
mingled strength and grace, which some 
succeeding generation will rear upon 
the Iffley Road to commemorate the 
blessings which the Oxford Athletic 
Movement has conferred upon the British 
nation. 

This preliminary flourish is not the idle 
blowing of a trumpet; it is a chronicle of 
sober fact, mixed (so far as the colossal 
statue is concerned) with the most approved 
form of historical prophecy. Forty years 
and more ago began the athletic movement, 
but movements and developments, except 
in the opinion of evolutionist writers, do 
not start themselves, and it is to the credit : 

. VUCCINO AND CO., PHOTO. 
of Oxford that it was to Messrs. Wyatt, THE EARL OF JERSEY. MILE RACE, 1865. PRESIDENT 
Bowles, Southwell and others, undergrad- AMATEUR ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION, 1880—1890. GOVERNOR 

> ~ 4 e OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 
uates of Exeter College, Oxford, that it 
first occurred to hold an athletic meeting. The Inter-’Varsity Sports are now as much of 
a national institution as the Boat Race or the Derby, but it is only twenty-eight years 
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ago that the Oxford athletes of 1864 invited their Cambridge brothers to meet them in 


friendly rivalry at the Christchurch Cricket Ground. 


athletics began after the rapid growth of 


No doubt alSo when amateur 
a quarter of a century to run to seed, a 


** Jockey Club” of athletic sport became a necessity, but none the less it was to Oxford 





J. F 


BENSON, PHOTO. 


D. BURRIN, GROUND MAN 0O.U.A.C. RUNNING GROUND. 


energy and Oxford prestige that the 
governing body of athletics owed its 


early success. To the historian of the 
future the athletic movement must be de- 
scribed as another of the many ‘‘ Oxford 
Movements.” 

But it is not with past history that we 
have to deal now, but with Oxford athletics 
as they are at present. Tradition has it 
that the pioneers of Exeter College took to 
foot-races in 1850, because they could not 
find a horse with four sound legs in any 
Oxford stable, and therefore considered 
steeple-chasing impracticable, or at any 
rate unsatisfactory. But knowing what 
we do of the keenness of the Oxonian in 
matters athletic we are inclined to think 
that this story would more fitly be men- 
tioned in an accoynt of Oxford horses 
than in an account of Oxford athletics. 
This much we can safely assert of the 
present, that the Oxford ‘‘ blues” who 
will compete at the Queen’s Club this 
month, took to running and jumping be- 


cause they liked it, and chose athletics out of many available recreations because it 


was their favourite sport and not a fis aller. 


” 


earned their ‘‘ blue. 


Otherwise they would hardly have 


The freshman who goes up to Oxford in October finds himself embarrassed with 


a large choice of forms of exercise. If he 
is a likely-looking athlete, with a good pair 
of legs and broad shoulders, the Captain of 
his College Boat Club will very soon ask 
him to breakfast and coax him down to 
the river to be ‘‘ tubbed,” z.e. taught to row 
by a coach in scientific style in a ‘‘tub 
four.’ Nor will the freshman have been in 
college a week before he will have been 
searchingly questioned as to whether he 
can play football, where and when he has 
played it, and whether his game 
‘*Rugger’”’ or ‘** Socker,”” by which bar- 
baric terms he has by this time learnt that 
the games of Rugby Union and Associa- 
tion football are intended. Now with only 
the short winter afternoons available for 
out-door sport it is hard to combine foot- 
ball and training for races, but boating and 
running for a freshman at Oxford are 
incompatible. The boating ‘‘ fresher” is 
but a devoted galley-slave. He spends 
his first term being coached, and if he 


is 


is good for anything his second term 
is passed in training for his college 


Torpid. If however our freshman can 
solemnly up and down between the Barge 





JUL. GUGGENHEIM, PHOTO 
ABNER SAVAGE, GATEKEEPER AND CLUB AGENT. THIRTY 
YEARS IN THE SERVICE OF THE O.U.A.C. 


once escape the fascinations of rowing 


s and Iffley in a tub four every afternoon 


until he acquire the art of ‘‘ getting his hands out” and ‘* grinding his belly down 
(mysterious forms of torture only known upon the Cam or Isis), if, | say, he can escape 
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these delights there is achance of his becoming a runner. And indeed now that every 
public school has its annual athletic meeting, most freshmen have learnt before they 
come to Oxford whether they are good at any form of athletic competition. This 
knowledge more than anything else brings the athletic novice up to the Iffley Ground, 
for college esprit de corps is very strong, 
and while there is a strong incentive for 
the novice to try to represent his college 
on the river, or at cricket or football, 
there are (more’s the pity) no inter-college 
athletic contests, and no glory is gained 
by the athlete for his college unless he 
can manage to earnhis ‘‘ blue.” In spite 
however of the absence of incentive in 
the way of college esprit de corps there 
is no lack of candidates for honour on 
the running path. In no college will the 
freshman fail to find an old Aaditué of the 
cinder-track who will march off his new 
ally to buy his O.U.A.C. ticket, the sole 
necessary formality for membership of the 
Varsity Athletic Club, which is open to 
every matriculated member of the Uni- 
versity. Thence the old hand and the 
novice will make their way over Magda- 
len Bridge and along the Iffley Road, 
past the Christchurch Cricket Ground 
until they reach the gate of the O.U.A.C. H. J. WHITLOCK, PHOTO. 
Ground which is on the right of the Tr. M. COLMORE. 100 YARDS, 1866, 1867. STIPENDIARY 
o™ a MAGISTRATE OF THE CITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
Iffey Road and overlooks from the side 
of the hill the low-lying meadows where the Cherwell and the Isis mingle their 
streams. 

Here our young friend will find a cinder-track a third of a mile in circumference, 
which for all-round excellence is beaten by few in the kingdom. The track itself is in 
admirable condition with plenty of good sharp 
cinders on the top rolled well in, so that it is 
binding without being sodden. The grass 
straight upon which the flights of hurdles are 
placed, is perhaps a little sodden, but it is 
hard to keep any grass good in rainy Oxford 
in the winter, and everything that can be done 
to keep it drained and rolled has been done. 
Then there is a capital stretch of cinder lead- 
ing up to the ‘‘ take off” for the Long Jump, 
ahd a prepared mixture of clay, cinder, and 
earth for the jumpers to alight upon, which is 
neither too hard nor too soft. All these 
= matters are well looked after by Burrin the 
ground-man, and his assistants, and indeed if 
they were not well looked after, Mr. Jackson 
would have something to say about the 
matter. The track itself is straight at the 
sides, but at each end is a long gradual curve 





™ 





™ — extending over nearly one hundred and fifty 
MILLS AND SAUNDERS, PHOTO, yards, so that only about one half of the whole 
CN. JACKSON. HURDLE RACE, 1867 (16 SECONDS). circumference actually consists of straight, 


HON. TREAS. O.U.A.C.; HON. TREAS. A.A.A. the rest being a gentle curve. This is 
the shape of ground preferred by many long distance runners, but for shorter 
distances it is scarcely so speedy as Fenner’s at Cambridge. Whether or no these 
long curves are better than straights with sharper ‘‘ banked up” corners is a matter 
of opinion which we need not inquire into now. The sprinters certainly have nothing 
to complain of at Oxford in their sprinting straight. There is over 150 yards of the 
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best broad straight in the whole kingdom, but a three hundred yards race can hardly 
be run with success at the Iffley Road Ground, for the first hundred yards and more are 
all on the curve. 

When our freshman has inspected the track and its appurtenances he will make his 
way into the pavilion. Stepping from the verandah into the front room he will find 
on each side a dressing-room with lockers communicating with a lavatory. Above he 
knows is the reading-room, in which he will find the portraits of all the heroes of the 
past. But where are the stairs? Evidently the architect forgot them when he 
designed the pavilion, for there is nothing to be seen in the way of a staircase but a 
small companion ladder. Up mounts our friend, but when he is halfway up he finds 
there is somebody coming down, so he bashfully retires again as there is no room to 
pass upon the stairs. His next effort is more successful! He arrives at the top after 
a steep and perilous journey, and finds himself alone with the sporting newspapers and 
the vignette portraits of all the athletes who have represented Oxford against 
Cambridge. Here we can leave our ambitious freshman gazing with mingled awe and 
admiration at the worthies of the past, at Colmore, and Vidal, who dead-heated for 
the Hundred six-and-twenty years ago ; at Laing, who dead-heated Long the Cantab in 
the same year over Two Miles ; at C. N. Jackson and J. H. Morgan; at Wilson, 
Somers-Smith, Christie ; at ‘*‘ Minnie” Brooks, who was the first man who cleared over 
six feet in a High Jump; and at scores of others whom we fear to mention lest the 
printers should make ‘‘ pie” of their names. Our freshman regards them with fervent 
admiration, which would doubtless be tinged with regret did he know how many of 
them are not so graceful and elegant as they were, and how many of them have been 
robbed by time of the luxuriant locks which their portraits display. 

Soon our novice starts to work to practice on the path, and day after day will he be 
seen scampering over the cinders or essaying to ‘‘ fly’ the hurdles, or practising the 
high or long jump, or perhaps trying to throw the hammer, and finding, alas! that 
the hammer has thrown him, for has he not fallen to earth as soon as the hammer 
left his hands? He does not-find himself solitary in his sport, for there will always be 
plenty of others willing to run a burst or goa lap or more with him in his practice. 
He soon finds himself improving, and it will not be long before he will get a chance 
to exhibit his capabilities. About mid-way through the term come the Freshmen’s 
Sports, open to all who are in their first year at Oxford. In this there are level races 
at 100 yards, a quarter ofa mile, a mile, 120 yards over hurdles, and a high jump 
and along jump, and from the winning of these events it can readily be seen what 
new men are likely to be good enough to earn their ‘‘ blue” next spring and to 
fill up the vacancies left by some of the old cracks who have gone down from the 
University. 

As soon as the Freshmen’s Sports are over the college meetings follow in quick 
succession. The separate college athletic clubs are loosely knit organizations. The 
secretary, or one of the committee of the preceding year, summons a meeting by 
affixing a notice on the notice board in the porter’s lodge ; a meeting is held and a 
secretary, treasurer, and small committee are elected, who decide whether to hold the 
sports in the autumn or spring terms, for there are no athletics at Oxford after Easter, 
the summer term being devoted to rowing and cricket. A list of the events to be 
decided is then settled, and entries are made in the easiest way imaginable. A large 
sheet of paper containing blank columns for the names of the entrants is fixed up in 
the lodge : all who wish to enter simply write their names down as they pass by, and 
thus the secretary is saved the world of trouble which falls upon the shoulders of 
secretaries at athletic meetings held outside the University. So much for the college 
races, which usually include level races at the recognized distances with a penalty for 
previous winners. Then there are several handicaps, the handicappers being the 
college committee, and often there is a race for members of the College Eight and 
Torpid. 

Each college meeting has a strangers’ race, by which is meant a race open to 
members of all other colleges as well as to genuine strangers from Cambridge or from 
other parts of the kingdom ; but as in the winter when athletics are in full swing at the 
‘Varsities they are suspended in the rest of the kingdom (except so far as paperchasing 
is concerned), there are few entries in college strangers’ races except from members of 
other Oxford colleges. It is in these strangers’ races that the freshman who is in 
regular training will soon find means of determining what is his best distance, how 
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much he is improving, and what his chances are likely to be of beating any of the old 
cracks,” or of taking the place of those who have gone down. 

The different college meetings fill up the remainder of the autumn term, and begin 
again two or three weeks after the Christmas vacation is over, after which there will 
be one or two every week till the end of 
term. Last, or almost last, in the season 
comes the great event of all, the Oxford 
University Sports. These are, as all the 
world knows, a series of level races and con- 
tests open to all members of the University. 
For each event there are two prizes, which 
consist of exactly the same trophy, the silver 
O.U.A.C. medal. This, and this alone, the 
winners and seconds receive for their place 
in the Oxford Sports. 

After the University Sports are over a 
committee meeting is held to select the 
twenty men who are to represent Oxford 
against Cambridge in London. These are, 
as a rule, it need scarcely be said, those 
who have won and been second in their 
respective events at the sports just over, 
but occasionally it is necessary to allow some 
one who has been ill or unlucky to have 
another chance of getting a place in the ' 
events in London, for itis the aim always to GILLMAN AND CO. PHOTO. 
get the best men to meet and beat (if the - rotioce ~~ TURES MILES, 
fates permit) the men of Cambridge. bik iteri lin 

A word should here be said about the officers and committee of the O.U.A.C. 
Soon after the men reassemble at Oxford in October a general meeting of the 
O.U.A.C. is held, which is attended by delegates from each college. This meeting 
elects out of those who are still undergrad- 
uates a president, secretary, and committee 
for the ensuing year. The same meeting 
also elects a treasurer for the year. For 
more than twenty years in succession the 
annual meeting has continued to re-elect as 
treasurer Mr. C. N. Jackson of Hertford 
College. It would ill become a colleague 
and friend of Mr. Jackson to say anything 
more of him than that he deserves to and 
will, we hope, be re-elected for twenty 
years more. 

When the representatives to compete 
against Cambridge are elected athletics are 
over for the season as far as Oxford is con- 
cerned, though for those who are fortunate 
in being so chosen their career of glory 
(and anxiety) is only just beginning. Some 
remain at Oxford to train, although they 
do not of course omit to have a few pre- 
liminary canters at the Queen’s Club just to 

learn what the new course is like. Others 

Pee ee ee , ‘ “ come up to London to train, sometimes 

TT RO KS. les Ano A mar 6 FET taking rooms together in a party, and get 

their practice at Stamford Bridge, which 

is always placed at their disposal by the London Athletic Club. Over all of them 
Mr. Jackson keeps an eye to see that they come fit to the post on the eventful day. 

Such is the system of athletics at Oxford University, and many a good athlete has 
it turned out. The official record hath it that up to the present 124} Oxford men 
have scored wins at the Oxford and Cambridge Sports. All of these have received 
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the silver medal stamped with the arms of Oxford and Cambridge, and we believe that 
the ‘‘ half-man” represents an odd number of dead-heaters who were by no means a 
semivir comitatus, but fully as good as the other winners, and each of whom justly 
received a whole and not a half medal. The names of all these heroes appear on the 
back of the official programme of the 
Inter-’Varsity Sports, which our readers 
are desired to consider as an appendix to 
this article. Even those who have not 
been so lucky as to win an Inter-’Varsity 
event do not go away empty of 
honour. The ‘‘seconds” have of late 
years been rewarded with a bronze medal, 
but by far a greater reward is the right 
to wear the ‘‘blue,” which belongs to 
those who have competed against Cam- 
bridge in London. The _ nine _ ‘* first 
strings” have the ‘full blue,” a blue 
coat and cap as well as the blue ribbon 
on their jerseys and_ knickerbockers. 
The second strings until recently only 
had the right of wearing the ribbon, 
but simultaneously with the innovation of 
the bronze medals as second prizes for 
the Inter-University Sports came in the 
= din te ee ‘*half blue” cap and coat, an ingenious 
F. J. K. CROSS. ONE MILE, 1886, 1887, 1888, 1889. combination of dark blue and _ white 
colours, with which the second strings 
are now permitted to adorn themselves. 

Willingly would we enter into the task of describing at length the history of 
athletics at Oxford, but space forbids more than a few details of gossip. It was in 
1850 that Exeter College held its first foot-race, a ‘‘ foot steeple-chase”’ as they called 
it, which was won by Mr. (now Colonel) Wyatt, the second place ~ tg taken by Mr. 
James Aitken, better known as a cricketer 
and an oarsman, and now the Vicar 
of Chorleywood. This  foot-race was 
soon followed by a college athletic meet- 
ing, a copy of the programme of which 
is printed in the Badminton Library book 
on athletics. Between 1850 and 1860 college 
meetings had become tolerably frequent, 
but it was not until the autumn term of 
1860 that the first University Sports 
were held. It was not until March 5th, 
1864, that the first Inter-University 
Sports were held on a grass course at 
the Christchurch Cricket Ground at Ox- 
ford. This it was that first turned Oxford 
athletics from a casual pastime into a 
regular institution. Since that date almost 
every college has had its athletic club, 
and has continuously held an annual 
athletic meeting. 

It was not until 1867 that the Oxford ee ee 
athletes had acinder path, not at their present * © A¢tES: PRESIDENT 0.U.A.c. 1892, ONE atl, 1891. 
ground, but at the old ground in the meadows at Marston. There can be little doubt 
that the site was badly “chosen. The Marston meadows lay so low, and so near the 
Cherwell, that in the winter the path was often almost flooded, and the grass track was 
often sodden for weeks together. Besides, it was a long walk over Magdalen Bridge 
and past the ‘‘ Boiled Rabbit " (which we should like to inform strangers is not the 
name of a hostelry, but of a church which is supposed to resemble the shape of the 
above-named delicacy). True there was an alternative route through Mesopotamia 
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and over the ferry, and along the gravel path and through the ‘‘ Slough of Despond ” 
into the back gate, and indeed, we can almost forgive the old Marston ground for its 
wetness from the memory of the many pleasant walks we have had through Mesopo- 
tamia and the meadows, to reach the track upon which our first aspiring efforts were 
made. And by the by, Oxford men still go over the ferry and along the gravel walk, 
and may like to hear that it was from this gravel path that H. K. Upcher cleared the 
fence in one bound without taking off his ulster. True he had to jump into the swamp ; 
but what is that in the happy days of youth ? 

At the end of 1876 the O.U.A.C. moved into their present home on the Iffley Road. 
It is an excellent ground, and the Oxford athletes will never want to make another 
move (unless they move into a bigger pavilion, in which case, let us hope the staircase 
will be wider). 

It was in 1880 that the Oxford athletes helped the settlement of a number of 
athletic disputes by convening a meeting which led to the foundation of the Amateur 
Athletic Association. In 1879 there had been two Amateur Championship Meetings, 
one held at Lillie Bridge under the auspices of the moribund Amateur A.C., the 
other held at Stamford Bridge in the summer. A conference was summoned to Oxford 
of representatives of all the chief athletic clubs of the kingdom, Mr. B. R. Wise, 
the president of the O.U.A.C., presiding. The meeting then and there founded the 
new body with the objects of holding an Annual Championship Meeting, of pro- 
moting uniformity of rules and of repressing abuses of athletic sport. For the first 
three years all the officers of the A.A.A. were past or present officers of the O.U.A.C. 
They were as follows :—-The Earl of Jersey, president ; B. R. Wise, vice president, hon. 
treasurer, C. N. Jackson, hon. sec. M. Shearman. 

Since the institution of the A.A.A. the Amateur Championship Meeting has always 
been held in the summer. This is no doubt hard on the University men, who are then 
not only out of training, but frequently prevented from going into training again by 
examinations ; but there can be equally little doubt that the old date for the meeting, 
which was the Monday after the Inter-’Varsity Sports, gave an immense advantage to 
the University athletes over every one else, and before the summer date the Irish, 
Scotch, and provincial athletes were rarely seen at the Championship Meeting ; nor but 
for the alteration of date would the American athletes have been seen taking part-in 
the Championship of the old country. Even since 1880 there have been several Oxford 
men who have earned the Championship title. In 1880, the first year of the summer 
fixture, George Lawrence won the Hurdle Race, Walter Lawrence the Hammer- 
throwing, and another Oxonian the Quarter of a Mile ; and in subsequent years George 
Lawrence again won the Hurdles (1881), B. R. Wise the Mile (1881), and that giant of 
all English athletes F. J. K. Cross the Half-Mile and Mile on the same day in 1887, 
and Lemaitre the Half-Mile in 1888; and but for family affairs Pollock Hill, who in 
1890 won the Mile at the Queen’s Club in the fastest time ever done at an Oxford and 
Cambridge gathering, would certainly have been in evidence at the Championship 
Meeting. Up and be doing you Oxford men of the present day, and show your faces to 
the spectators and your backs to your opponents at the Championship Meeting of 1892. 

The recent institution of an inter-club match between Oxford University and the 
London Athletic Club shows the right spirit. The Universities afford the national 
home and true centre of genuine amateurism, and the University men will do no good 
to amateur sport by lifting up their hands and bewailing the decadence of athletics. 
The true duty of the Oxford men is to join hands in friendship with those who are 
trying in other parts of the kingdom to keep athletic sports pure and free from abuses, 
and the Oxford men of the present day are showing that they know that their true 
place is in the front of the Athletic Movement. 
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Il. 
CAMBRIDGE. 


By R. W. TURNER 
[Late Hon. Secretary of the Cambridge University Athletic Club]. 


T was only about fifty years ago that Athletics began to be looked upon by the 
I youth of this country as an exercise worthy of serious attention ; and it was at 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge that regular sports were first held. The 
records of these early sports abound in the phraseology of the turf. There were 
quarter mile sweepstakes and consolation stakes. The betting was quoted in the 
papers of the day as freely as it is now in the reports of a professional handicap at 
Sheffield, the prizes were given in money, the runners were handicapped by carrying 
shot in their belts and sack and three-legged races were common. These perform- 
ances have gone to the wall, the system of handicapping is changed, money prizes 
are not known and with the suppression of open betting the terminology of the 
turf has to a great extent disappeared. 

St. John’s and Emmanuel were the first colleges to hold sports, but it was not 
until 1857, when the Cambridge University athletic club was founded, that athletics took 
root at the University. After that date Jesus, Trinity Hall, and Trinity began to hold 
annual sports. Jesus’ gave a meeting in the college close and Trinity divided itself for 
running as for rowing, into first, second and third, the athletic clubs being intimately 
connected with the boat clubs. Indeed until recently the first Trinity first boat 
captain was ex-officio president of the 
Trinity Athletic Club. Second or *‘ Read- 
ing” Trinity was, as the name indicates, 
composed of scholars and the like but it 
has long disappeared both from the river 
and running path, presumably crushed by 
the over pressure of the modern system 
of examinations. Third Trinity is made 
up of old Eton and Westminster men and 
for the present holds its sports in con- 
junction with King’s College. Third, sup- 
plies the muscle and King’s the money. 
Third is Tory and King’s has a radical ele- 
ment and a rupture between the two clubs 
was recently imminent. The breach has 
fortunately been healed and the existence 
of the prettiest athletic blazer at Cambridge 
has been preserved. It was not however 
until 1864 when the Inter-University sports 
were started that athletics took any great 
part in university life. The impetus 
seins cabin eed, they then received was enormous, and 

ke ake " from that time they became as 

SIR RICHARD WEBSTER, ATTORNEY-GENERAL. PRESIDENT - . . 

C.U.A.C., 1865. ONE MILE AND TWO MILES, 1865. . regular a part of the university cur- 
riculum as the Tripos or the ‘ Little-go.” 

The club ground has always been known as Fenner’s cricket-ground and the sports 
were held for some years on a grass track, but now there is a cinder path which is 
one of the fastest in the kingdom. Three laps complete the mile and a stranger to 
the Fen Country would consider the course perfectly level but at the north-east corner 
of the ground there is a slight rise which is said to be the only hill in that part of 
Cambridge lying south of Magdalene Bridge. The races are run to the right so that 
the hill is against the runners and there is no compensating decline. Both the top and 
bottom stretches are nicely rounded and the final straight is about one hundred and 
fifty yardslong. On the north side of the ground is the back of Ayerst Hostel, looking 
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like a row of semi-detached suburban villas, and close by the wall is the place for 
putting the weight with the long jump on the other side of the path. The Perse 
school cricket-ground bounds the south side and on the east is a wooden pavilion and 
the orchard where the high jump takes place. At the extreme end of the ground is 
the place for practising with the sixteen-pound hammer, which in the hands of inex- 
perienced throwers finds its way at times into the back yards of some newly erected 
cottages. The pavilion, which stands on the west side of the ground, is a well-built 
brick structure and is used both by cricketers and running men. On the ground floor 
there are two rooms, the back one being partitioned off for dressing in, and the end 
partition is always re- - 
served for ‘‘the Blues,” : | 
or those who have 
run against Oxford, : . 

and is- nearly always = 
the place selected by 
the freshman to dress 
in until he is asked 
to go up stairs, where 
there is another room 
partitioned off in the 
same way and with 
shower-bath accommo- 
dation. Over the fire- 
place in the dressing- 
room on the ground- 
floor there isa list of all 
the athletic teams that 
have run against Ox- 
ford—every name is 
gilded on a light blue 
background, and the 
team for each year is 
in a separate panel. 
Amongst the names so 
recorded is that of the 
Attorney-General, Sir 
Richard Webster, who 
won the mile and two miles against Oxford in 1865. He was then President and 
showed an early love for legislation by framing the rules for the Inter-University sports. 
He still takes a keen interest in university athletics. The annual dinner after the sports 
with Oxford never goes better than when he is in the chair ; and when he distributed 
the prizes at the championships in 1889, for the quarter and the half mile, to Mr. Tindall, 
andthe high jump to Mr. Jennings, both Cambridge men, his delight at their success 
was apparent to all. Mr. Lees Knowles, an ex-President, and now M.P. for Salford, 
still shows his interest in the club by acting as steward at the Inter-University sports. 
Mr. T. Milvain, M.P. won the hurdles against Oxford in 1865, Professor Maitland, one 
of the most popular of Cambridge Professors, is an old three-miler. Mr. Leslie Stephen 
was a long-distance runner and one of the founders of the University Club. These 
are some amongst others who have made the running to some purpose since their 
undergraduate days. 

The ground is looked after by Watts, his many sons, and a staff of ground men. 
‘**Old Watts” was born in 1827, the year of the first Inter-University cricket-match, a 
coincidence which is, in his eyes, quite sufficient to account for the fact that he now 
looks after ‘‘ Fenner’s.”.. He is a short man with a slight stoop and a dictatorial 
manner, and is very uncommunicative, except to the club authorities, and in truth is held 
in something like awe by the majority of undergraduates, which is a great advantage, 
or it would be impossible to keep the place in order and reel off the different college 
sports in good time. He thinks he knows more about cinder paths and grass than 
any other man in England, and he certainly keeps both in excellent condition. The 
racing takes place during the winter months. The snow is often on the ground in the 
morning, a thaw sets in, and there is running in the afternoon, and no better testimony 
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can be given of the care ‘‘ Old Watts” exercises than the quickness with which the 
ground recovers from the changes in the weather. 

The management of the club is in the hands of the president, secretary, and 
committee, who are all blues and change every year. 

The Rev. E. H. Morgan, Dean and Tutor of Jesus’, is treasurer of the club. He is 
always threatening to resign and as often consents to act again. It is to be hoped he 
will continue to act, for after some years of labour he has managed to place the club 
on a sound financial basis. The task has been a difficult one. About fifteen years 
ago there was plenty of money which was invested in challenge cups and in a wooden 
pavilion—which was built on wheels and found lying one morning after a strong gale 
in several pieces on the ground. Since then affairs have not been so flourishing and 
the prosperity of the club is now dependent on there being a large attendance at the 
Inter-University sports. But if the treasurer has a lot of work, the president has 
even more. He has to attend and arrange nearly all the college sports, do the handi- 
capping, look after and pay the ground-staff, carry on negotiations with Oxford, and 
above all present his accounts in a proper manner to the treasurer. In this last par- 
ticular no president has succeeded as yet though each one imagines that after a year 
of Mr. Morgan’s tuition he is a competent accountant and financier. In fact any one 
who has not taken an active part in the management of a university club can 
scarcely realize the amount of work there is to‘be done and how much is due to those 
dons who permanently undertake the office of treasurer and so keep the various clubs 
in working order. 

The work of the Cambridge University Athletic Club begins with a general meeting in 
the October Term—at which all the college club secretaries have to be present under 
a penalty of a fine of a guinea, and another general meeting is held at the beginning 
of the Lent term. At these meetings the dates of college sports are arranged, and 
care has to be taken to keep open such dates as the University fours, the Colquhoun 
sculls, the Lent races, and important football matches. Any changes in the rules are 
then made and the strangers’ races-are arranged. Each college at its annual meeting 
gives a prize of not more than £5 value and the University Club adds a second prize 
of £1 for a handicap which is open to any Oxford or Cambridge men, who are not 
members of the college giving the prize, and any gentleman amateur, who is introduced 
by two members of committee. It has often been said that prizes are given too generously 
in the strangers’ races, and it would certainly be as well to limit the amount for the first 
prize to £5 3s. which is the sum given in the University Handicaps. But taking all things 
into consideration there is very little pot-hunting at the University. In the university 
sports and freshmen’s meetings silver and bronze medals are given, and in the closed 
college events the value of the first prize is never more than £ 2, while the third man never 
gets anything. The prizes are. given by means of vouchers which are accepted by 
tradesmen in the town, and in the strangers’ races the articles have to be inspected by 
the president and stamped with the University arms before they are delivered to the 
winners. The comparatively small values of the first and second prizes compare 
favourably with the limit of ten guineas which is set by the Amateur Athletic Association 
and with the number of prizes which are allowed to be given for each event while it 
tends to givea healthy tone to University athletics. 

The freshmen’s sports are first on the list of fixtures for the year, and so men who 
are likely to be any good during their time at the university are brought to the fore 
and the handicapper is enabled to allot them proper starts when they enter for the 
strangers’ races. The sports are not as a rule very interesting. Every year there is 
somebody whom rumour represents as being able to do very nearly record time for 
the hundred yards and something marvellous for the quarter or the mile and as regularly 
he fails to do so. School stop-watches must be very slow and the courses very short, 
for if they were accurate the older men could never have a chance, and the maxim at 
Fenner’s that ‘‘the Blue always wins” would be false. Occasionally a first-rate freshman 
turns up but he is generally as old as most men are when they leave the University. 
For instance, Mr. Monypenny, of Jesus’, who ran in the hundred yards against Oxford 
in 1890, and in the quarter-mile as well in the following year. But as a rule the 
public school champion of the year before makes a poor show. At school he was a 
moderate runner at several distances, and so with the aid of the school track and stop- 
watch he gets a huge reputation which he fails to maintain when he is pitted against 
those who are good at only one distance. 
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After the ‘‘ freshers’’’ sports come the various college meetings, and one is very 
like another. If the performances are not brilliant the finishes are very often exciting, 
and it is not an uncommon thing to see the two last men running themselves out in 
order to beat each other. Rarely, if ever, is such a sportsmanlike spirit seen beyond 
the university, for if a man always ran in this manner, he would lose a chance of getting 
a good start, an object the provincial runner generally has in view. The presence of a 
‘*blue” increases the interest in the sports though the event is generally a gift to him, 
nevertheless the men like to feel that a member of their college has done a first-class 
performance. At three o'clock the college sports are always suspended and the com- 
petitors come out for the strangers’ race. Allare, or should be, dressed in white except 
those who have run against Oxford, and their garments are trimmed with light blue. 
The names with the entrance-fee of one shilling, have been givenin at the pavilion the 
day before and have been sent on to the president who has made the handicap from the 
club record-books, which contain a list of all the runners and their performances. These 
races are very enjoyable, each one knows his neighbour and feels he will have to run to 
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win, and if he is not quite fit he knows he can give up when he likes without any doubt 
being cast on the straightforwardness of his running. 

But college sports and strangers’ races are merely a prelude to the university 
sports which are held at the end of the Lent Term. The meeting extends over two 
days with a day of rest in between, and from the results of the different events the 
team is chosen to compete against Oxford. Old blues come up to start and judge and 
get quite melancholy and imagine they are growing old when they borrow some clothes 
to go out for a spin after the racing is over. But the feeling soon passes away under 
the influence of tea and muffins, with which the president has, by custom, to provide 
both them and the committee in his rooms after the sports, as being the most indigestible 
stuff any one can eat who has been training forthree weeks. At this meeting the team 
for the Inter-University contest is selected, and then a small dinner follows, after which 
bulldogs and proctors have been known to sprint faster than the university repre- 
sentatives. 

_ Onthe following morning the team is photographed at Fenner’s ; no one is eligible 
for a place in it who is of more than four years’ standing, and two men are chosen for 
each of the following events—the hundredweight, hammer, quarter, and the long and 
high jumps, and three men for the mile and three miles. The first man in each event is 
called the first ‘‘ string” and gets a full blue, that is to say, a light blue blazer and 
cap with a laurel wreath and the initials C.U.A.C. worked in white. The second and 
third strings get only a half blue, that is to say, the jacket and cap is of white with the 
112 
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wreath and inscription in light blue and they also wear a red and yellow band respectively 
on the left arm of their vests to distinguish them when running from the first strings. 
The committee are not bound to select those who are victorious in the University sports, 
and it is sometimes necessary to take advantage of the rule. Of course there are 
always heartburnings when the names are published ; but this is also the case with the 
rowing, football, or cricket, some one is always said to be left out who ought to have 
been put in. 

It is indeed almost impossible for a stranger to university life to realize how keen 
the competition is to gain the coveted light blue and what a peculiar distinction 
eae attaches to those 
who are success- 
ful. The child of 
light sneers and 
condemns while the 
Philistine is envious 
and applauds. The 
rowing, cricket, 
athletic, and thetwo 
football teams are 
the only clubs that 
have the full blue. 
The tennis and one 
or two other clubs 
have to be content 
with half blues; 
while such clubs as 
the chess and 
hockey have no 
blue at all and 
therefore clamour 
for one. They have 
succeeded in mak- 
ing such a noise 
that a committee, 
which is composed 
of the presidents 
of the first five 
mentioned clubs, 
has been formed to 
guard the sacred 
} blue. Until the 
committee was con- 
ee stituted the presi- 

T. JENNINGS, HIGH JUMP (5 FT. 9 IN.). FROM AN INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPH. dent of the boat 

club heard all ap- 

plications in this matter, but as the university has become radical in everything but 

politics, a change was called for and the power is now vested in a body which it is 
to be hoped will be thoroughly conservative. 

It may be noticed in passing that an Oxford man while in residence wears his blue 
anywhere and everywhere, but a Cambridge man can only wear it when engaged in 
the sport for which it was awarded. On leaving the university the old blazer always 
forms a cloak of friendship, one old blue will always welcome another and the purity 
of university athletics is assured so long as the aim of every man is not to win a 
prize but to be a blue. 

About a fortnight after the university sports Cambridge meets Oxford in the nine 
events for which the team has been selected. These sports have been held for twenty- 
six years and for the first of them Cambridge went over to Oxford ; in the following 
year Oxford came to Cambridge and the visit was returned: after that, the university 
authorities refused to allow the sports to be at Cambridge, and the Zimes newspaper 
contained a short paragraph in which it wondered that the young men were thus 
wantonly exposed to the temptations of a visit to London. A long and amusing 
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correspondence ensued between the secretaries of the two Universities in the course of 
which the Oxonian made the announcement that ‘‘ your beastly Dons” were at the 
bottom of the trouble. There must have been some misunderstanding as to this, 
for on the occasion of sports being held at Cambridge a large contingent of Oxford 
supporters came over. In the evening there was a disturbance in the market-place, 
and butchers’ and greengrocers’ carts and all available vehicles were seized and the 
visitors driven to the station. The following year at Oxford matters were fairly quiet 
in the town, but owing to there being insufficient accommodation in the trains on the 
return journey, the Cambridge men wrecked every station they could, while advertise- 
ments were torn down and lamps and windows smashed. Perhaps then the Dons were 
right in considering that the London police could easily manage all undergraduates, 
and were wise to confess that the proctors had quite enough to do without looking 
after Oxford men. 

After the momentous decision of the ‘‘ beastly Dons” it became necessary to choose 
aground. Lords was suggested, a good grass track could be secured and there was 
a chance of the Marylebone Cricket Club and Ground laying a cinder path, which 
would however 
have had to go 
behind the pavi- 
lion, and so 
Beaufort House 
was settled on 
until the neigh- 
bouring ground 
of Lillie Bridge 
was used and it 
remained the seat 
of war until the 
Queen’s Club, 

West Kensing- 
ton, was opened 
in 1888. The 
sports are al- 
ways held the 
day before the 
boat-race, and 
wires are sent 
after nearly 
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every event to A QUARTER-MILE FINISH. FROM AN INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPH. 

the crews who 

are training at Putney. In the evening the two teams and a large contingent of 
old blues dine together, and the medals, silver and bronze, are handed to the winners, 
and the custody of the Chambers’ Challenge Shield is given to the president 
of the victorious university. The shield is made of silver and is of great intrinsic 
value. It was presented in 1889 in memory of the late Mr. J. G. Chambers, who 
rowed in the University Eight and had a place in the athletic team. 

It is certainly unfortunate that an athletic meeting which is so popular as that of the 
sister universities should be held in the early spring ; but it is impossible to make any 
other arrangement. The Cambridge University Cricket and Athletic Clubs are joint 
lessees of Fenner’s, and so it would not be possible to hold sports in the May Term, 
and it is ridiculous to talk of the Athletic Club buying out the Cricket Club. If any 
dispute arose the cricketers having more money would win easily ; but a disturbance is 
improbable and both clubs are saving money to purchase the freehold of the ground. 
But if the arrangement is inconvenient to the public it is far more disagreeable to the 
performers. For it is hard to conceive anything more irksome and distasteful than 
training for the university sports. To turn into bed soon after ten o’clock, to get 
up at seven, and to give up smoking and all dainties when eating and drinking, sounds 
simple enough but it soon grows tiring. The boating man has to do the same but 
then he has companions in misfortune. He is compelled to go down to row in all kinds 
of weather, and is inspired by the prospect of a bump or the belief that his Eight has 
done a bridge to ditch in a second faster than the boat infront. The case is different with 
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the athlete, he trains by himself and the frost and snow often prevent him running for 
two or three days at a stretch, and then it requires some courage to go for a spin with 
the east wind blowing across Fenner’s. He never feels he is doing fast times and gets 
over-anxious and consequently unfit. The freshmen and the second year, too often, train 
as hard as the older men, and the result is that each year some promising athlete is over- 
trained. The amount of exercise to be taken should vary according to the stamina of each 
individual, and there would be many less failures if men would only rest when advised 
by their seniors. Another point to be remembered is that the races with Oxford and not 
the university sports are the end in view. This is so often lost sight of that during the 
fortnight in between the two events the men go quite off colour and are useless when 
the day of the Inter-University sports arrives, It is to be hoped arrangements will soon 
be made to enable the team that has been selected to run against Oxford to live together 
as the university crew does and, if possible, spend a week at Brighton or some other 
seaside place. 

But in spite of the difficulties presented by the weather to those who are training, 
Cambridge has turned out some first-class athletes. Curiously enough they have nearly 
all been sprinters and hurdlers. Joyce, Palmer, and Le Fleming have all won the hurdles 
championship, and Shaw who did some 
wonderful performances in New Zealand, 
has added the quarter-mile hurdle record to 
his distinctions, besides winning the cham- 
pionship. Le Fleming, a younger’ brother 
of the old champion, is now president. He 
keeps up the family reputation over the 
hurdles, andis very neat at the high jump. 
Roberts, of Selwyn, won the champion long 
jump in 1887. Greig, the president in 1889- 
go, was one of the finest hurdlers and long 
jumpers there have ever been at Cambridge. 
In the long jump against Oxford in 1890 he 
thrice cleared twenty-two feet six inches, 
and only just failed to beat E. J. Davies’s 
record jump of twenty-two feet ten inches 
and a half. He won the hurdles in excellent 
style, and had he not been training with the 
Militia he would undoubtedly have won 
both the events in the championships in 1890. 

Among some of the best short distance 
msiens ethibe runners may be mentioned Macaulay, who 

H. W. LE FLEMING, PRESIDENT 1892 C.U.A. holds the record in the quarter against Ox- 

ford, and used to come down to Fenner’s 

smoking just before the race. Philpot, of Trinity, Storey, and H. M. Fletcher, 
who never ran much until his third year, when he won the quarter and tied with 
Fardell of Trinity, the second string, in the hundred against Oxford. He did some 
fine performances at Cambridge, but was never at his best in the Inter-University 
sports, and in his last year his medical studies and a football accident upset his 
running. But the finest runner the university has ever seen is H. C. L. Tindall, of 
Christ’s College. He kept his body low and ran with a long sweeping stride. A 
spin or two with him did the young runner more good than reading any number of 
books. He holds the amateur record for the quarter-mile, which he ran in forty-eight 
seconds and half, and then won the half-mile in one minute and fifty-six seconds on 
the same day. He has also cut the record for the six-hundred yards, which he ran in 
one minute twelve seconds. To the general public these figures carry little meaning, 
but on calculation it will be seen that when running the quarter Tindall was going at 
a pace of nearly twenty miles an hour, or at the speed of a continental express, slow 
perhaps for a train, but extraordinarily fast for a man. Jennings, the ex-president, 
is a fine high jumper, but a very uncertain performer. He was in his ‘time 
the best all-round athlete in residence, and will probably become a fine hammer 
thrower, though of course he will not be in the same class with ‘‘ Hammer ” Hales, 
who did the record throw of one hundred and thirty-eight feet. The Rev. G. Hales 
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was president in 1877, and by his skill and enthusiasm in hammer throwing revived 
the sport. Several proposals have been made to eliminate the event from the Inter- 
University programme, but without success. It has been proposed to substitute a half 
mile. If a change were made, the weight should be the first to be done away with. 
It is so much easier than the hammer. Thereis no reason why a half-mile should not 
be added. It is said that the chance of a draw will be increased. There is surely no 
objection to a draw in the sports if the two Universities are equal. Whatever 
Cambridge men may say, the absence of the half-mile is not creditable to University 
athletics. But it is objected that the half is a distance at which either the quarter or 
the mile runner is best, and is not a distance suited to only one class of runners. The 
objection is fallacious. There is a class of men who are good at the half and useless 
at the quarter or mile, and if it is said there would be too many blues, matters might 
be compromised by letting only two men run in the mile instead of three as at present. 
Another hammer thrower and hurdler as well was J. R. Orford, of King’s, who in 1887, 
the year after he was president of the athletic club, rowed number four in the 
University Eight. 

In the three miles Cambridge has been very unfortunate. Ekin, Eliot, and Hough 
are the only runners who have beaten Oxford, and the last-named holds the record for 
the event. Hough started the University Hare and Hounds Club to improve long 
distance running, but without success; for men go plodding for miles over fen 
country and then imagine they are fit to run on a cinder track. The consequence is 
they trot round slowly on their heels for eight and half laps when the orthodox Hare 
and Hound sprint is put on and all the world wonders. But there is nothing to 
wonder at ; the sprint is a farce; it is only the pace a good three-miler would make 
all through the race, and anybody can do it if he goes slowly enough at first, which 
the cross-country runner takes care to do. Doubtless the Hare and Hounds is useful 
in that it gives staying power, but it will never give pace, and what the Cambridge 
long-distance runners have to learn is that a long swinging stride at a good pace is 
necessary for success at the distance. At present anybody who can go along at the 
double quick time of a regimental private imagines he is a born three-miler. For three 
years Pollock Hill, of Oxford, gave Cambridge men lessons, but to no purpose. They 
had plenty of opportunity of studying his style. The runners were always far enough 
off and went sufficiently slowly to study him at their leisure, and the public never had 
an opportunity of mistaking him for anybody else, as he generally led all the way. It 
was not until last year that Ekin, a freshman, won the race for Cambridge after a 
splendid race with Pease, of Oxford. The times for the three miles has never been 
brilliant, and it it very questionable whether a return to the old two miles would not be 
advantageous. For some reason or other, probably want of stamina, the present 
distance is too long for undergraduates. The mile, like the three miles, has been an 
unlucky race for light blue runners. Waters, of Jesus’, did some good times at 
Cambridge, but fell ill just before the Inter-University sports. 

It is very unfortunate that so many of those who do well at running at the 
University should retire from the path when their undergraduate days are over. While 
men are in residence it is natural that they should not care to run all the year round, 
but when they go down they might be induced to run if the conditions of amateur 
athletic sports were somewhat different from what they are at present. The /ie/d in 
a vigcrous article which appeared in that journal early in September, 1890, gave a sad 
picture of the roping and betting which form part of the everyday life of the so-called 
amateur, so that, under the circumstances it is not to be wondered that the university 
athlete finds more congenial forms of exercise than his old pursuit of running. At 
the same time the London Athletic Club has made a step in the right direction by 
restricting the class of men who can enter for the open races at its meetings, and by 
having sports with Oxford and Cambridge which are carried out on the same lines as 
the Inter-University meeting, and it is to be hoped that university men will join that 
club and aid it in its attempts to purify athletics. 

The instantaneous photographs from which the engravings in this article are made were taken by Messrs. 
Stearn, of Cambridge. 
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“LOST.” 
A Story oF THE AUSTRALIAN BusH. 
By MARY GAUNT. 
With Illustrations by E. F. BREWTNALL, R.W.S. 


mE LM, old man, we've lost the track!” 

** Don’t be a howling idiot, man. Lost! how could we be lost? 
Why, there’s the track right ahead, and pretty fresh too.” 

But Anderson flung himself off his horse on to the dry crisp 
grass and covered his face with his hands. 

‘**] tell you,” reiterated his mate, leaning forward in his saddle 
and shading his eyes, ‘‘1 see hoof-marks quite plain. Why, they 
might have been made yesterday !”’ 

‘* They were made yesterday,” groaned the other, hopelessly. ‘‘ Don’t you see, 
my dear fellow, we made them oufselves.” 

‘“What!” 

Helm raised his head and swore a passionate oath, then sprang from his horse, 
stooped over the faint track, ran wildly along it for a few yards, turned back and 
again cried out that the other was playing some ghastly joke off on him. 

‘** It’s too bad, Anderson, too bad. Get up, man, and don’t be a fool. Come on, 
there’s very likely water on the other side of that ridge. You'll feel better after 
you’ve had a good drink.” 

‘* That’s the ridge we passed last night, I tell you. Water—oh, yes, there’s water 
there, but it’s as salt as the sea.” 

‘*The salt-pan! No, by heaven, no, I won’t believe that. That’s miles behind 
us. 

** Nevertheless,”’ said the other man, drearily, ‘‘ it’s the same old salt-pan. You'll 
see it the moment we cross the ridge.” 

‘*Come on, then, come on. Don’t sit groaning there: let’s know the worst. I 
can’t believe it, I won’t believe it till I see for myself.” 

‘The horses ought to have a spell if we’re ever to get out of this,” muttered 
Anderson ; but he followed his companion’s lead, mounted his tired horse, and rode 
slowly on after him towards the still distant ridge. 

Out back beyond the Mulligan is No Man’s Land. They had gone out to seek 
new country, crossed the Queensland border into South Australia, and now, old bush- 
man as he was, Anderson had only the vaguest idea of their whereabouts. Ever since 
they started it had been the same trouble, the season had been exceptionally dry, and 
everywhere the waters were dried up. First one horse had died, then another, until 
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at last they were reduced to only three ; still they had pushed on, for the blacks told a 
tale of a magnificent water-hole where the water was permanent, and Anderson had 
a certain amount of faith in the unerring wisdom of the children of the soil where 
water was concerned. So he pushed on, hoping against hope, till the younger man, 
more fearful, perhaps more prudent, persuaded him to turn back. But it was too late. 
The weakest horse, the one they had used as a pack-horse, gave in, and had to be left 
behind the first day of their return journey ; and now, on the fourth, they had just made 
the terrible discovery they were going round on their own tracks. They had been so 
thankful—so hopeful- -when they struck that track in the morning. Anderson knew 
there was another party out better appointed than they were; these might be their 
tracks, and possibly they had water with them—they might even have come across 
water—and water—water—if only they had a little water. And so they had pushed 
on, eagerly, hopefully, till the terrible truth began to dawn on the older and more 
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‘* ANDERSON FLUNG HIMSELF OFF HIS HORSE ON TO THE DRY CRISP GRASS.” 


experienced bushman. The weather for the last two days had been dull and cloudy, 
they had not caught a glimpse of the sun, and hourly they had expected a thunder- 
storm, which would not only clear the air, but would supply them with the water they 
needed ; but to-day the clouds had all cleared away, and the only effect of their 
presence had been that they had lost their bearings completely. Where and when 
they had lost them Anderson could not say even now, and he was loth at first to share 
his misgivings with his mate ; but the sight of the ridge decided him. If they found, 
as he fully expected to, the salt-pan they had passed the night before on the other side, 
then most surely were they lost men—lost in a cruel thirsty land where no water was. 

He pondered it over in his mind as he rode slowly after his companion. ‘‘ There 
was no hope. There could possibly be no hope.” Over and over again he said it to 
himself as a man who hardly realizes his own words—and then they topped the low 
ridge, and right at his feet lay the salt-pan glittering in the sun. 

‘** Cruel—cruel—cruel!” Helm had flung himself face downwards on the hard 
ground now and given way to a paroxysm of despair all the more bitter for his 
former hopefulness. Anderson looked down on him pityingly for a moment as one 
who had no part in his trouble, then he looked away again. Save for the sunshine, 
it was exactly the same scene, the very same they had looked upon last night—there 
lay the glittering salt-pan, white as driven snow, above it the hard blue cloudless sky, 
and all around the dreary plain, broken only by the ridge on which they stood. And 
yet in different circumstances he might have admired the landscape, for it had a weird 
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beauty all its own; miles and miles he could see in the clear bright atmosphere, far 
away to the other side of the wide lake, where a dark clump of trees or scrub was 
apparently raised in the sky high above the horizon. He knew it was only the effect 
of the mirage, another token, had he needed a token, that there was.no moisture, no 
water, not the faintest chance of a drop of rain. And yet there had been some rain 
not so very long ago, for the mesembryanthemum growing in dark green patches 
close to the edge of the salt was all in flower, pink, and red, and brightest yellow, 
such gorgeous colouring ; and by that strange association of ideas, for which who 
shall account, his thoughts flew back to the last Cup Day, and he saw again the 
Flemington racecourse, and heard in fancy the shouts of the people as the favourite 
passed the winning-post. On the ground in front of him were long lines of crows, 
perched in the stunted boxwood trees above his head, filling the air with their 
monotonous cawing. He laughed at the mockery of the thing. The other man 
raised his head. 

‘Old man, what is it? Is it possible that —— 

What wild imaginings for the moment had passed through his brain he could not 
himself have told; but whatever his hopes might have been, they were gone the 
moment he looked in his mate’s face. 

‘* Man,” he said, sharply, ‘‘ are you mad ?” 

Anderson was sobered in a second. 

‘*No,” he said, bitterly, ‘‘ but as far as I can see it must come to that before we’ve 
done.” 

‘*No, no, we won’t give up hope yet. Is there no hope?” 

Anderson sat down beside him and pointed silently to the horses. If ever poor 
beasts were done, were at their last gasp, they were, as they stood there, their noses 
touching the ground. The bushman’s slender equipment had been reduced to its 
scantiest proportions, and yet it seemed cruelty to force them to carry even those 
slender packs ; even the canvas water-bags, dry as tinder now, hanging at their necks 
were a heavy burden. Wiser than their masters they had crawled beneath the shade, 
scanty as it was, of the boxwood trees, and stood there patiently waiting—For what ? 
For death and the pitiless crows patiently waiting overhead. 

‘* Exactly,” Helm answered his companion’s unspoken thought, ‘‘ but we can’t sit 
and wait like that. Man, we must try to get out of this at any rate. We can’t sit 
here and wait for the crows.” 

Anderson sighed heavily. 

‘* What can we do?” he asked. ‘*We must spell a bit. The horses are done. 
As it is I’m afraid yours will have to be left and we’ll have to go on foot. There mus¢ 
be water about somewhere, for look at the crows ; but we can’t find it, and we couldn’t 
have searched more carefully.” 

‘* Why not shoot the old horse if hejs no good? His blood might— 

‘*Nonsense, man. Aren’t you bushman enough yet to know that drinking blood’s 
only the beginning of the end? Once we do that— -” 

‘* Well, after?” asked Helm. 

But the other did not answer, for he, too, in his heart, was asking, ‘‘ after?” 
And their lips were dry and parched, and their tongues swollen, and before them lay 
the salt-pan with right in the centre a little gleam of dark blue water which mocked 
their misery. There was nothing for it but to lie down beneath the scanty shade and 
rest. They were too weary to push on, all their energy had departed, and Helm, 
lying on his back looking up at the patches of blue sky that peeped through the 
branches, said with a sigh, 

‘*If we’re done for, | wish to heaven the end would come now. I can’t stand 
the thought of—of—What’s it like, old man? Is it very bad, do you think ?” 

‘* As bad as bad can be.” 

‘* And is there no hope?” 

What could he say, this man who had lived in the bush all his life? What hope 
could he give, when practically his experience told him there was no hope—that if 
they would save themselves from needless pain they would turn their pistols against 
themselves and die there and at once. But the love of life is strong in us all, and the 
hope of life is as strong. How could they die, these strong men with life in every 
vein? No, no, surely it was impossible. An iguana scuttled across in front of them 
and Helm started up eagerly. 
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7 here,” he said, ‘* there—and | never thought. Look at that beast. There 
must be water somewhere or how could he live.” 

Anderson sighed. 

. ie there’s the bitterness of it. I now there’s water about if only we could find 
it; but as we didn’t find any when we had everything in our favour there’s not much 
good in our wasting time looking now. After all I believe those beasts must live 
without though they say they don’t. No, old chap, our only hope lies in pushing on 
to the nearest water : 

we know of.” 

‘* Then don’t 
let’s lie here wasting 
precious minutes. 
Every moment is of 
consequence ; _ let’s 
make a start. We 
must push on.” 

Push on! They 
had been pushing 
on ever since they 
left ‘‘Yerlo” sta- 
tion ten days ago, 
and this was what 
it had _ brought 4 
them to. 

‘It’s no good 
wearing ourselves 
out in the heat of 
the day,” said An- 
derson, ‘‘ wait till 
evening and we'll 
do twice as much.” 

‘© Which way ?” 

‘* South -east, I 
think. If we can 
only hold out we 
ought to _ fetch 
Gerring  Gerring 
Water. As far as 
I know this must be 
Tamba salt lake, 
and if so—” 

‘* Karinda’s just 
to the north there.” 

‘*A hundred and 
twenty miles at the 
very least and not a 
drop of water the 
whole way. No, ‘‘THE BLACKS TOLD A TALE OF A MAGNIFICENT WATER-HOLE WHERE 
that’s out of the THE WATER WAS PERMANENT,” 
question, old man; 
our only hope lies in reaching Gerring Gerring.” 

‘* And you don’t see much probability of our doing that ?”’ 

‘** Well, we can try.” 

He felt a great pity, this older man, for the lad—he called him a lad for all his four- 
and-twenty years—doomed to die, nay, dying at this very moment, in the prime of his 
manhood. They could but try, he said over and over again, they could but try. 

And then as they rested they fell to talking of other things—talked of their past 
lives and of their homes as neither, perhaps, had ever talked before. 

** My old mother’ll miss me,” said Charlie Helm with a sigh, ‘‘ though Lord knows 
when she’ll ever hear the truth of the matter.” 

‘* Umph, I don’t know, but I guess if we do peg out, it'll be some considerable time 
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before they can read the store account over us. Have you got any paper about 
you?” 

‘*Not a scrap. We can leave a message on the salt though.” 

‘It'll be blown away before to-morrow. Who do you want to write to? Your 
mother? That girl?” 

Helm turned his face away. This man had no right to pry into his private con- 
cerns. 

‘* Write to your mother, lad, write to your mother by all means. Mothers are 
made of different clay to other women ; but don’t you bother about the other. Women 
are all alike, take my word for it. It’s out of sight out of mind with all of them. 
But write to your mother.” 

‘* Some one may pass this way,” pondered the younger man, hardly heeding his 
words. ‘* It’s just worth trying,” and he lay silent while Anderson talked on or rather 
thought aloud. 

‘* It’s of the boy I’m thinking,” he said. ‘‘ The poor helpless little one. He never 
throve since his mother died. She didn’t go much on me, but the boy was everything 
to her though he was a cripple. Well—well—if I were only certain he was dead now 
it wouldn’t be half so hard. He’d be better dead, I know, but I couldn’t think it 
before ; he was all I had, and the last time I saw him he put up his little hand—such 
a mite of a hand—and clutched his daddy’s beard. He was all I had, how could | 
wish him dead? But now—now—my God !—if I were certain he was dead and it 
hadn’t hurt much.” 

Helm sprang to his feet and swore an oath. 

‘* We're not going to die,” he cried, ‘‘ not as easily as all that. Come on, we have 
wasted enough precious time.” 

** Not till it’s a little cooler. It’s no good, I tell you, wearing ourselves out in the 
heat.” 

And Helm, seeing the advice was good, lay down again. Lay down and tried 
not to listen to the cawing of the crows, the only sound that broke the 
stillness—tried not to think of cool waters; not to think of a household down 
south ; not to think of the girl who, notwithstanding his mate’s cynical warning, filled 
all his thoughts. He dozed a little and dreamed, and wakened with a start and a 
strong feeling upon him that it had been something more than a dream, that some one 
had really called him, was calling him still. Was it his mother’s voice, or that girl’s, 
or was it Anderson’s? Anderson was sleeping heavily, and, strong man as he was, 
sobbing in his sleep. Helm stretched out a hand to awaken him and then paused. Why 
should he ? What had he better to offer than these broken dreams ? 

He broke a branch from a tree thereby scattering the crows and stepped down to 
the edge of the glittering white salt. It crunched beneath his feet like sand, and he 
went on till the hard crust began to give way beneath him and the thick mud oozed up. 
Then when he thought it was moist enough to resist the fierce hot wind, which was 
blowing from the north like a breath from an oven, he prepared to write his last mes- 
sage, Andthen came the difficulty. What washetosay? Whatcouldhesay? Not 
that he had so little but so much. And it might never be read after all, or at best it 
would only be read by some station hand who, once they were dead, would give but a 
passing thought to their message, only a passing thought to their sufferings. They 
had found a skeleton, he remembered, the first year he had been on ‘‘ Yerlo,” a skeleton 
that must have been lying there years, a poor wind-tossed, sunbaked thing from which 
all semblance of humanity had long since departed, and he, in his carelessness, had 
thought so little of it, had never realized the awful suffering that must have been 
before the strong man came to ¢hat. 

And now—and now—he took his stick and wrote in large printed letters on the 
crisp salt— 

“ST OP. 
** LOST. 


‘* James Anderson and Charles Helm were lost on the 20th October. They have 
gone S.E. from the salt-pan. Will you kindly send word to Mrs. Helm, The 
Esplanade, St. Kilda, and to Miss Drysdale, Gipps Street, East Melbourne ? ” 

Then he wrote his name, ‘* Charles Helm.” 

It seemed so feeble, so inadequate, not a hundredth part of what he felt did it 
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express, and yet what could he say? Not even in his extremity could he write tender 
messages to his loved ones there. They would know, surely they would know, they 
would understand that his thoughts had been full of them when he wrote that cold 
message. What more could he say? But would they ever know the love and longing 
that had filled his heart ? Would his mother ever know that her boy had thought of her at 
the last ? Would Mabel Drysdale understand how he had cared for her ?—all he had 
meant to convey by the mere mention of her name? He stepped slowly back and 
wakened his companion. 

‘** Mate,” he said, ‘don’t you think we'd better be travelling ? It’s a little cooler 
now, and it’s getting late.” 

Anderson struggled to his feet wearily and then went down to the salt-pan. 

** So you’ve been leaving a last message,” he said ; ‘‘ I’m afraid it’s not much good. 
Who’s likely to pass this way ?”’ 

‘* It’s only a chance, of course,” said Helm, ‘* but—well—I’d like them, if possible, 
to know I'd thought of them.” 

‘* And a woman, too,” laughed Anderson cynically, ‘‘if we get out of this you'll 
learn, I expect, just about how little value she set on your care for her.” 

** You've been unlucky,” said the younger man gently ; ‘‘there are women who 
but there, I don’t suppose we'll come through. Anyhow it’s time we started.” 

** Well—well, keep your faith and I'll keep mine. Perhaps here and there there 
may be a woman worth caring about, but they’re few and far between.” 

‘*Don’t you want to say anything?” asked Helm. 

‘“Who? I? No. Whois there to care a straw whether I leave my carcase to 
the crows or not? There’s only the boy, and he’s too young to understand. But, I 
say, you might have mentioned the name of the station,” and taking the stick from 
Helm’s hand, he walked out on the salt and wrote : 

‘* Please let them know at ‘ Yerlo,’” and signed his name, ‘‘ James Anderson.” 

‘‘ There’s my last will and testament,” he said. ‘‘ Come on sow.” 

Helm went up to the horses. 

‘It’s no go,” he said. ‘‘ My poor old beggar’s done.” 

‘**T expected it, old chap. We'll have to foot it, mine’s only a shade better than 
yours. Clearly we'll have to leave yours behind. Mine can carry the pack a little 
farther, but I really don’t think he can carry me.” 

It was still very hot, but the shadows of the boxwood trees had grown longer and 
there was just a promise of the coming night in the air. They must walk, for they had 
only the one horse now and it did not seem likely he could hold out long. The other 
had lain down to die, and whether this one could crawl on under their slender pack 
was a question Anderson asked himself more than once. That he could carry either 
of them was out of the question. They put a blanket or two on his back, their pistols, 
and the empty waterbags, and then it seemed cruelty to force the poor beast to move, 
but necessity knows no law, and they started slowly on on their hopeless journey round 
the salt-pan, Anderson leading the way, Helm following with the horse. So slowly 
they went and their only hope lay in speed. Helm looked back a little sadly at the 
dying horse, which had made an effort to rise as if in mute protest against being left. 

‘*Poor old beggar,” he said, ‘‘ wouldn’t it be kinder to put him out of his 
misery ?” . 

‘*Oh, give him a chance for his life,” said Anderson. ‘‘ I’ve known horses to 
recover in the most wonderful way. After he’s had a spell he may find water for himself ; 
anyhow we'll give him the chance.” 

It was a blessed relief when the sun sank beneath the horizon ; the night was still 
and hot, but the wind dropped at sundown and the men found it easier to walk in the 
dark. The crows had followed them as long as it was day, but they, too, left as soon 
as the darkness fell. They were unaccustomed to walking, and it would have been 
hard work under the most favourable circumstances, as it was, it was cruel. They 
did not talk much, for what had they to say? An hour or two and the moon rose, a 
full moon, red and fiery ; and as she rose slowly to the zenith, silvering as she rose, 
the plain grew light as day. Every little stick and stone, every little grass blade, was 
clearly outlined, the low ridge which they were leaving behind, the ridge where they 
had found their worst fears realized, loomed large behind them, while the salt-pan to 
their left stretched away one great lake of glittering white, which it seemed to Helm 
they could never round. 
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‘* How long, Anderson,” he asked, ‘‘ before we can hope to reach the other side ?” 

‘* Not before morning, man. I don’t see we can do it before morning.” 

Then they plodded on a little further, neither liking to be the first to give in, though 
their mouths were parched and burning thirst was consuming them. But still they 
walked steadily on till more than half the night was gone ; at last Helm flung himseif 
down on the ground. 

‘**T must rest,” he said, ‘‘if I die for it;” and Anderson sat down quietly beside 
him. 

Then sleep, merciful sleep came to them in their weariness, and they slept till the 
first faint streaks of dawn began to appear in the eastern sky. It was a dreary, hope- 
less waking, the salt lake was behind them now aad ali around was the plain, bare 
hard earth in some places, patches of grass in others, not a living thing visible, even 
the crows had gone, and, though the foul birds had filled Helm with a shrinking horror, 
their absence was still more terrible, for did it not show that they were plunging farther 
and farther into the desert, farther and farther from the water without which they could 
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‘““HE TOOK HIS STICK AND WROTE IN LARGE PRINTED LETTERS ON THE CRISP SALT.” 


not live out another day. The sun rose higher and higher till the full force of his rays 
seemed more than they could bear, and yet the nearest shade was miles away, a line 
of trees or scrub dim on the horizon. 

Neither mentioned the significance of the absence of the crows though both were 
thinking of it, but at last Helm said, 

‘* The trees, let’s go for the trees. This is past bearing.” 

But Anderson shook his head. ° 

‘* They’re clean out of the way, man,” he said sadly. *‘ Try to hold out a little 
longer. The old horse is keeping up wonderfully. I never thought he’d hold out so 
long.” 

** He’s very nearly at his last gasp,’ 
again. 

On, and on, and on, the thirst was so bad now they could hardly speak to one 
another, still they pushed on under the burning rays of the almost vertical sun, every 
step it seemed must be their last. Was it really only last night they discovered they 
were lost, only last night? Another mile, and another, and the heat grew unbearable, 
and Helm without a word turned to the left and made for the trees. Anderson paused 
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said Helm, and they relapsed into silence 
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a moment and then followed him, though to him it was giving up the struggle. If 
they turned out of the path which led to the only water they knew of, turned into this 
pathless wilderness, what possible chance was there for them, and yet how could they 
stand this terrible heat any longer ? 

**T tell you I shall go mad,” moaned Helm. ‘‘I didn’t think I was a coward, but 
I can’t stand this. Old chap, don’t let me go mad, shoot me if you see I’m going 
mad.” 

‘*Mad,” said the other bravely, ‘‘ nonsense, man, you're all right. You'll feel 
better presently when you've had a spell.” 

The line of trees resolved itself on closer inspection into close growing gidya scrub, 
and long before they reached it the crows had again made their appearance. AA little 
flock kept them company, waiting on in front, rushing up behind as if perchance they 
might be late, wheeling round on either side. 

‘* There must be water there,” said Helm eagerly, ‘‘ look at the crows again.” 

** Don’t build on it, old chap,” said the other. ‘‘ The scrub is too thick for us to 
find it.” 

But Helm was not to be dissuaded, and he wasted his energies in a frantic search 
for water. His mate looked more soberly, because more hopelessly, but the result 
was the same, and finally they lay down in the shade and slept again, slept soundly 
too, in spite of the crows which were more confident, more impudent than ever. 
Night fell, and with the darkness grew in Helm an intense desire to be on the way 
again. 

‘* We’re wasting time,” he kept saying hoarsely, for his tongue was so swollen he 
could hardly speak at all, ‘‘ wasting time. Don’t you see they'll be expecting us in 
to supper at Gerring Gerring, and I shouldn’t like the crows to get there first. They 
might frighten her, you know, she’s only a girl and she hasn’t seen so much of them 
as you and me. Those knowing old crows! they’re not here now. Don’t you see 
that’s why they want to get there first ?” 

‘* Be quiet, man. You're dreaming.” 

‘* Dreaming, was 1? Anderson, Anderson, mate, I’m not going mad. For God's 
sake don’t let me go mad.” 

‘*No, no, old man, it’s all right. We're on the right track now. Here, I'll take 
the horse and you give me your arm. There, now then, if we've luck we may hit 
Gerring Gerring before morning.” 

They walked on in silence but Helm kept stumbling, and but for his companion’s 
supporting arm would have fallen more than once. The moon rose up, and as it grew 
light as day again he stopped short and looked solemnly in his companion’s face. 
It was worn and haggard and weary, but not so wild, he felt instinctively, as his 
own. 

‘* Anderson,” he said, ‘‘ I know I’m done for. My head’s all wrong. It’s cooler 
now, but what’ll it be to-morrow? If—if—if I do anything mad before I die, don’t 
tellher. I'd like her to think well of me. Just say I died, don’t say how it hurt.” 

‘* All right, mate,” said the other, for he had no comfort to give. 

And then they walked on again in silence till the moon declined before the coming 
day, the cruel day, which brought the heat and the following crows again. Dawn 
brought them to a patch of ‘‘ dead finish,” as the settlers call a dense and thorny scrub 
with pretty green leaves through which it is well nigh impossible to force a way even 
under the most favourable circumstances ; and which presented an utterly impassable 
barrier to men in their condition. They turned aside once more, and Anderson thought 
to himself that they must indeed have given up hope to be stopped by an impassable 
barrier and yet to make no moan. It was surely the very depths of hopelessness when 
all ways were alike to them. He looked back on their tracks and dismay filled his 
heart ; they were not firm and straight, but wavering and wandering like those of men 
in the last extremity. He had followed tracks like these before now, and they always 
led to the same thing. He wondered dully would any one ever follow those tracks. 
A little further on Helm let go his arm and ran on ahead. 

‘* We'll never do any good at this rate,” he gasped, ‘‘ never—never ; ” and he pulled 
at the collar of his shirt till he tore it away. ‘*‘ We must have something to drink. 
We'll die else, and I mean to have a fight for my life. There’s the old horse, he can’t 
stagger a step further ; what’s the good of keeping him? Let’s shoot him—and- 
and— There’s enough blood in him to—to—” 
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‘*No, no, man, no. I tell you that’s the beginning of the end—more than the 
beginning—the end in fact.” 

‘“*I don’t care. I can’t stand this ;” and before Anderson could stop him, Helm 
had drawn his pistol and shot the horse in the head. 

The poor beast was at his last gasp, and for the last hour Anderson had been 
meditating the ad- 
visability of leaving 
him behind, so _ it 
was no- material 
loss; his only care 
now was to  pre- 
vent his mate from 
drinking the blood, 
which, according to 
the faith of the 
bushmen, is worse 
than drinking salt 
water. 

‘*Poor old beg- 
gar,” he said, taking 
his pistols and cart- 
ridges from the 
saddle, where they 
had been wrapped 
among the blankets, 
‘*] suppose it was 
about the kindest 
thing we could do 
for him. Come on, 
mate, we must leave 
him to the crows 
now,” and he caught 
Helm’s arm and 
would have led 
him on. 

But the other re- 
sisted and breaking 
free ran back, and 
before he could stop 
him, had drawn his 
knife across the 
horse’s throat and 
taken a long 
draught of blood. 

Does it sound 
‘ghastly? But such 
things are, and his 
lips were dry and 
parched, and _his 
, . throat so swollen 

‘‘UP AND DOWN, HE WAS STAGGERING UP AND DOWN.” PAGE 465 that he could only 

speak in hoarse 
whispers, and so great was the temptation that Anderson, looking away at the bare 
pitiless plain with the mocking mirage in the distance, felt that he too might as well 
drink and die ; only the thought of the cripple boy who would be alone in the world 
but for him made him make one more desperate effort for self-control. 

He took the younger man’s arm and dragged him on, skirting slowly round the 
‘* dead finish ” till at length, late in the afternoon, it gave place to boree. His own 
senses were clear enough, but Helm was muttering wildly, and he listened with un- 
heeding ears to his babble of home and mother and sweetheart. They could not go 
far, and soon they forced their way in among the scrub, and though the burning thirst 
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was worse than ever, the shade was grateful. The crows stopped too, and settled on 
the low trees, turning their evil blue black heads on one side to get a better view of 
their prey. 

‘**T can’t keep my head,” moaned Helm, ‘‘I can’t. I have been mad all day. I 
know I have. It has stretched out into ages this long day and it’s not over yet. 
When were we lost? Yesterday? The day before? It feels like years.” ; 

‘* Never mind,” said Anderson not unkindly, ‘‘ it can’t be much longer now. Try 
to sleep, old man.’ 5 

‘* Sleep! with a thousand devils tearing at me!” 

But they did sleep after all, a wearied, troubled sleep, a broken sleep full of frightful 
dreams, or still more cruel ones of cooling streams and rippling waters. Night came, 
and Anderson awoke from what seemed to him a doze of a moment to find his companion 
gone from his side. For a second the thought came to him that it was not worth 
while to look for him. He was mad—mad, and where was the use of troubling about 
him any further ; 
and then his better , Me ari. Wise 
feelings, and per- fw a 
haps that longing 
for human  com- 
panionship which 
we all must feel, 
made him rise up 
and look for him. 
Up and down, he 
was staggering up 
and down, a hun- 
dred feet one way 
and then back 
again on his own 
tracks. 

‘“We must get. 
on, old chap,” he a 
muttered when he 
saw Anderson, ‘‘ we 
must get on. You 
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she’s waiting for 
me and | must try and get back. She would be disappointed else. Grieve! of course 
she'll grieve if I’m lost. All the world isn’t a cynic like you.” 

Anderson took his arm again. 

‘* We'll go together,” he said. ‘‘ If you do care a straw about seeing her again, 
come on quietly with me.” 

He yielded for the moment, but it required one continuous effort on Anderson’s 
part to keep him up to it. Plainly his reason was gone, and the other man growing 
weaker and weaker, found by the time the sun was high in the heavens that the effort 
was more than he could make. It was the end, or so close that he could only hope 
and pray the end would come quickly. The young fellow had struggled on so bravely, 
so hopefully, and now it had come to this. They had left the scrub behind them and 
Anderson made his way to a tree, the only specimen of its kind in all the wide plain, 
and lay down beneath its branches—to rest? No, he felt in his heart it was to die. 
Helm he could not persuade io lie down. He kept staggering on hopelessly round and 
round the tree, struggling to keep in the shade, fancying, as many a lost man has 
done before him, that he was ‘‘ pushing on.” 

It was the same old story. Anderson had heard it told hundreds of times over the 
camp fire, one man will lie down to die quietly and the other will go raving mad. So 
Helm had gone mad, poor chap; and then he remembered his passionate prayer to 
him, not to let him go mad, to shoot him if he saw he was going mad, and he lay and 
looked up at the hard blue sky through the leaves, and at the watching crows, and 
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knew that he was only waiting for death, knew that he was too utterly weary to aid 
in any way his mate. He listened to him muttering to himself for a little, watched 


him as he went monotonously round and round. It was not so hard after all—not 


near so hard for him as for Helm. If only the boy were dead, he thought wearily, if 


only the boy were dead he would be glad that this should end it, his life was 
— never worth much, he had failed all 
ets*| through, he would be giad to be at rest 

| if only the boy were there before him ; 
but the boy— the poor little helpless thing, 
he must make another effort for the boy’s 
sake, and he struggled to his feet again. 
But the burning landscape was a blood-red 
blur before his eyes, and then quite sud- 
denly it seemed to him, sight and hearing 
left him. He was dying—was this death ? 
How merciful death was—if only the boy 

* * = * 








Very wearily he opened his eyes. 
Could it be that some one was pouring 
water down his throat? Some one was 
bathing his face. 

‘* He’s coming to,” said a voice in his 
ear. ‘* By Jove, it was a narrow shave. 
The other poor chap’s done for, isn’t he, 
Ned?” 

‘** Quite dead. He went mad evidently, 
clean off his head. Why, the poor chap 
had begun on his own grave.” 

When Anderson came to himself he 
found he had been picked up by the other 
exploring party. 

‘*We picked up your tracks away by 
the ‘dead finish’ there,” said the leader, 
‘and I thought it must be pretty near 
U P with you. You've had the devil’s 
own luck, mate. Why, you were within 
five miles of Gerring Gerring Water, and 
over by the ‘dead finish’ you passed 
within three miles of a very decent 
waterhole, quite good enough to have 
kept life within you. You shot the 
horse ?”’ 

‘*My mate did. He was mad, poor 
fellow.” 

‘* Poor beggar, he seems to have had 
a bad time, but it’s all over now.” 

It was indeed all over now. They 
had wrapped him in a blanket and were 


ke 


ek et ; digging a shallow grave. He had begun 
‘“ANDERSON FLUNG THE REINS TO THE LAD AND _ !t himself, they said, and had been digging 
WALKED QUIETLY INTO THE HOUSE.” PAGE 467. | With his long knife, though whether it 


was for water, or whether it was really 
intended for a grave, no one could now say. His sufferings were ended. 

They left him there in the desert, the young fellow who had fought so hard for his 
life and set so much store by it, and as soon as Anderson was a little recovered, set 
out for ‘‘ Yerlo” again. 

It was over a week before he reached the station, so far had he wandered out of 
the track, and as he rode up to the house a stable boy lounged up to him. 

‘* What a while you’ve been away, Boss,” he said. ‘* We’d most given you up for 
lost. The mail’s in and there’s a pile of letters for Mr. Helm. None for you 
though.” 
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‘* Is everything all right ?” asked Anderson, feeling like aman who had come back: 
from the grave. 

‘*N-o-o, there’s mighty bad news. I don’t like to tell though.” 

‘* Out with it; man, don’t keep me waiting.” 

The lad looked away and turned his pipe from one side of his mouth to the 
other. 

‘*It’s your youngster,” he said. ‘*‘He had convulsions last Sunday. Mrs. 
Brook—she said as nothing couldn’t have saved him. ‘ It was a blessed release,’ she 
said.” . 

Anderson flung the reins to the lad and walked quietly into the house. It was a 
mistake he clearly saw coming back from the grave. He wished he had died within 
five miles of Gerring Gerring Water. 
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AMONG THE WESTERN SONG-MEN. 
By S. BARING GOULD. 
With Illustrations by LOUIS DAVIS. 


EN, about the beginning of this century, the main highway 
connecting London with Falmouth was reconstructed, then, in 
that. particular part between Exeter and Launceston it was 
fresh engineered, and in so doing, before it reached Oke- 
hampton it was carried along the side of a hill, a spur of 
Dartmoor, deserting completely a village or hamlet called 
Zeale Monachorum, through which the old road had run. 

Zeale thereupon ceased to have importance, and went to 
sleep, and remained till recently a most singular specimen 
of a village of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. In the centre stood, 
and I am glad to say, still stands the old village cross, of granite, in perfect 
preservation. Near it was the old chapel, turned into a school, but now through 
the munificence of Sir Roper Lethbridge, whose family derives from Zeale, 
restored for divine service. The village inn is still the same, with deep porch, 
granite mullioned windows, anciently the mansion, and cradle of the Burgoyne 
family, now the Oxenham Arms, for it passed from the Burgoynes to the family 
that has the mysterious white bird which appears fluttering above the head of 
whatever member of the family is about to die. The old village street possessed 
other quaint old houses, with parvise chambers supported on granite pillars and with 
richly sculptured oak and granite doors. Alas! most of these have now disappeared. 
It was not so five-and-thirty years ago, when, one summer evening, after a ride of 
some days round Dartmoor I first dropped upon Zeale, and thought that I had 
dropped back, at the same time, three centuries, into a village of the Elizabethan age. 
I put up for the night at the Oxenham Arms, and the incidents of that» evening did 
not dispel the illusions. That day happened to have been pay day at a mine on the 
edge of the moor, and the miners had come to spend their money at the tavern. 

The room in which they caroused was the old hall of the mansion. The great fire- 
place had logs and peat burning in it, not that a fire was needed in summer, but, 
because this room served also as kitchen. The rafters and old timber of roof and 
walls were black with smoke. One candle with long wick smoked and guttered near 
the fire. At the table and in the high-backed settle sat the men, smoking, talking, 
drinking. Conspicuous among them was one man with a high forehead, partly bald, 
who with upturned eyes sang ballads. I learned that he was given free entertainment 
at the inn, on condition that he sang as long as the tavern was open, for the amuse- 
ment of the guests. He seemed to be inexhaustible in his store of songs and ballads ; 
with the utmost readiness, whenever called on, he sang, and skilfully varied the 
character of his pieces—to grave succeeded gay, to a ballad a lyric. 

At the time I listened, amused, till I was tired, and then went to bed, leaving him 


singing. 
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Years, in fact, thirty-five passed, and this evening, in the tavern, had almost passed 
from my remembrance, when accident turned my attention to the popular songs and 
ballads in vogue among the peasantry and miners of Devon and Cornwall, and I 
began to make inquiries about the old song-men. 

Everywhere I met with the same answer—‘‘ Ah! there was old so-and-so, he was 
a famous singer, but he’s been dead these many years.” When I came to inquire 
what the younger men knew—men of forty and fifty—I could find nothing old, only 
Christy Minstrel songs, music-hall pieces, and of course, Salvation Army hymns. 
They laughed and curled their lips contemptuously when asked for the songs sang by 
their fathers and grandfathers. ‘ 

Determined however, not to be baulked, I set to work around Dartmoor, a region 
less invaded by te ata" 
modern ideas than - 
almost any others 
in England, and 
discovered some of 
the old song-men 
still hanging on to 
life, and from them I 
collected in a couple 
of years a pretty 
large number of 
songs and_ ballads 
with their traditional 
melodies. ’ , — 

These old song- rE . ———e) | eeeae, 
men, in many cases 4 os == =a QP wrt si 
inherit their songs, if ; 8 . TTT 2} 
from their fathers ; = ! 
singing was a family 
possession, and the 
stock-in-trade _con- 
sisted in a batch of 
some fifty to a hun- 
dred songs. Thesea 
father taught his son, 


air and words, and S] ods 
there can be no ques- CHAPEL AND CROSS, SOUTH ZEAL. 


tion that by this 
means many were handed down through several hundreds of years, in one family 
of professional song-men, the successors of the medizval glee-men. 

I know of one case where two rival song-men met and sang against each other for 
awager. They began at six o'clock in the evening, and sang one after the other till 
six o’clock the following morning, and neither had then come to the end of his 
repertoire ; consequently, the stakes were drawn. Of one of the old fellows from 
whom I have gathered some of the most interesting pieces, I was told the following 
story. 

He had been singing all the evening in a tavern to a party of labourers, when, 
feeling himself a little the worse for liquor, he rose to leave, when the other topers 
called on him to stay. 

‘** Will you give me a pint of ale for every fresh song I sing you?” he asked. 

‘* Certainly I will,” answered one of the men present. He sat down, and he sang 
sixteen entirely fresh songs, and drank *‘ sixteen pints of ale.” 

This story seemed to me incredible ; I questioned him on it, and he admitted with 
pride, that it was true. As it happened the man who had made the promise was 
working for me, and he also admitted that it was true ; he had to pay for the sixteen 
pints. ‘* But then,” said the man, ‘‘ that was a long time ago.” 

One of the old fellows who has furnished me with songs was in his day a notable 
song-man, now he is toothless and asthmatical; but notable as he was, he was less 
notable than his father who went by the name of ‘‘ The Singing Machine,” and whose 
stock was believed to be quite inexhaustible. 
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In former times, at the beginning of this century, indeed down through the first 
quarter it was customary for every ale-house to have attached to it its song-man. 
Every village had one, just as every village had its fiddler ; and at all gatherings, pay- 
days, harvest-homes, these men were in requisition. They received their food, their 
drink, and largesses, in return for the amusement they gave. When cider was made, 
the cider had to be watched all night and day and the fermentation stopped, the cider 
racked at the moment when the fermented scum at the surface was about to sink. 
Throughout the time of cider-watching, these song-men were engaged to relieve the 
tedium of the watch, and by amusing the watchers insure their wakefulness. 

Asa rule, ihe ballads and songs are peculiar to this class. There are other songs 
well known among the yeomen, the hunting men, and the farmers, but.they are quite 
distinct. Just as, on the Alps the flora of each zone is different from that of the zone 
above and that of the one below, so is it in the social classes. The gentry have 
preserved none of the traditional music. They had their harpsichords and spinets, 
and their pianos; they bought the printed music and played and sang what was 
fashionable at the time. The yeomen and farmers had their songs, bacchanalian and 
hunting, knew nothing of the fashionable music, the classic music sung in the squires’ 
parlours, nor anything of that sung in the taverns. The professional song-men held 
to what was traditional ; they added to their stock from time to time, and from time 
to time some old pieces dropped away, but their songs remained distinct in character 
from those of the class that employed labour. 

As already said, these old songs are now despised. The generation to which we 
middle-aged men belong, and more so the rising generation, despise them, and the 
profession of song-man is at an end. The few old fellows that represent the class are 
all between seventy-five and eighty-five, and they are few. A curious instance of the 
way in which traditional airs linger on may be cited. 

In Queen Elizabeth’s virginal book, that is to say, a MS. collection of tunes to be 
played on the virginal, an old instrument like a square piano, with the strings struck 
by quills, is a tune to a song on ‘‘ Rush Gathering.” Chappell extracted it from this 
MS., and from another by De: Byrd, and printed it in his Popular Music of the Olden 
Time ; but this identical melody I recovered from an old man who breaks stones on 
the road, and who had learned it from his father. For three-hundred years this 
melody had been handed down orally. 

In Zwelftk-Night Sir Toby Belch says that Malvolio’s song is ‘* Three Merry 
Men be We.” Chappell found the air in a MS. of old John Playford’s in private 
possession, and prints it in his Popular Music of the Olden Time. 1 found that one of 
the old singers knew the air, and could sing one verse of the words. His memory 
failed him as to the entire song. Here isa “melody of the time of Shakespeare still 
sung by our song-men. 
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At South Brent, a village under a remarkable outstanding ‘‘ tor” or granite rock- 
crowned hill, a spur of Dartmoor, on which formerly stood a beacon, live two old 
men, a miller and a stone-breaker, the latter a cripple, earning about four shillings a 
week. These two men possess astonishing memories, they are stored with old 
songs. They are men of striking faces, full of intelligence and refinement, very 
characteristic of the ‘‘ West Countree.” 

My first acquaintance with these old singers was striking. My kind host, 
who had invited. me to. hear them, had invited neighbours to dinner, to meet 
me, and after dinner the entire party adjourned to the roomy, warm, and 
pleasant kitchen, where we found the miller and the stone-breaker, and the wife 
of one of them, seated by the fire, with a table before them on which stood grog. A 
good supper and a roaring fire are essential, if the lips of the old singers are to be 
unsealed. 

The servants of the house sat along one side of the kitchen, the guests on the 
other. The old fellows were somewhat shy at first, but gradually warmed to their 
work under the influence of the steaming grog, and sang, sometimes in parts, with 
quaint effect. The old woman striking in with a faux bourdon. When they ceased 
singing, we applauded, then came a lull, during which the roar of the river Ewne, that 
leaps and brawls through a cleft of rocks, and thunders over a cascade, hard by, filled 
the kitchen, like the roar of an angry sea. 
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One of the songs then sung was ‘** The Tythe Pig,” the date the end of last 
century. 


* All you that love a bit of fun, come listen here awhile 
I'll tell you of a droll affair, will cause you all a smile. 
The parson dress’d in Sunday best, 
Cock’d hat and bushy wig 
He went into a farmer's house, to choose a sucking pig. 
‘Good morning,’ said the Parson, ‘good morning, sirs, to you, 
I’ve come to choose a sucking-pig, a pig that is my due.’ 


Then sent the farmer to the stye, amongst the piglings small, 
He chose the very smallest pig, the smallest of them all. 

But when the Parson saw his choice, 

How he did stamp and roar! 
He snorted loud, he shook his wig, he almost cursed and swore. 
‘Good morning,’ said the Parson; &c. 


As he refuses this pig, the farmer begs the parson to step into the stye, and choose 
for himself. Accordingly the parson goes into the stye, but at once the old sow 
attacks him, the little pigs as well fall upon him, and the unfortunate man only 
escapes by the assistance of the farmer. 
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“ Away the Parson scampered home, as fast as legs could run, 
His wife was standing at the door, expecting his return. 
But when she saw him in this mess 
She fainted flat away. 
‘Alas, alas!’ the Parson said, ‘I bitter rue this day. 
Good morning,’ said the Parson, &c. 


“*Go fetch me down a suit of clothes, and sponge and soap I pray, 
And bring me, too, my greasy wig, and rub me down with hay. 
Another time I won't be nice, 
When gathering my dues. 
Another time in sucking pigs, I will not pick and choose. 
Good morning,’ said the Parson,‘ Good morning, sirs, to you, 
I will not pick a sucking pig. I leave the choice to you.’” 


Another song then sung was relative to the last will of a miller. He was taken ill 
and was like to die, and had no time to write his testament, accordingly he made what 
is technically called a nuncupative will. He had three sons, and he called them up 
‘* by two and one ” then to the eldest he says— 


*** My glass is almost run, 
If I to thee the mill should give, 
Tell me, what toll thou’dst take to live?’*” 


The eldest replies that out of every sack he will appropriate a peck as his due. 


“* Thou art a fool, the old man said, 
‘Thou hast not half learned out thy trade, 
My mill to thee I will not give, 

For, by such toll, no man can live!’” 


The second son says that of every bushel he will take a half, and the father says 
that he is also not to have the mill. 
The third son is wiser in his generation. 


“ «Father, I am your youngest boy, 
In taking toll is all my joy, 
Before that I'll good living lack, 
I'll take the whole—forswear the sack.’ 


“* Thou art the boy ;’ the old man said; 
‘For thou hast wholly learned the trade. 
The mill is thine,’ the old man cried, 

He laughed, gave up the ghost, and died.” 


Of quite Elizabethan character is the following delicate little ditty, sung by an 
old moor man now dead— 


“A farmer’s son so sweet, “Then she shepherd spied, 
Was tending of his sheep And stealing to his side, 
So careless, fell asleep Stooped, kissed his lips, and sighed, 
Allin a hawthorn shade. The thrushes singing by. 
A pretty lady gay He, waking in surprise, 


Came walking down that way, And looking in her eyes, 
And did her footsteps stay Said, ‘Surely in Paradise, 
To see the lambkins strayed. In Paradise I am?’” 


In the heart of Dartmoor, eleven hundred feet above the sea is a hamlet called 
Post-Bridge. It lies in the bottom of a basin among the moors, which surround it on 
all sides rising more than a thousand feet above it. Owing to its being in comparative 
shelter, a few stunted beech trees live there. A few moor farms are scattered about 
it, and near it are some promising rather than rendering tin-mines. <A little chapel has 
been erected there, and there is an inn, open only in the summer, when it is pretty full 
of fishermen. The spot is very wild, desolate and picturesque. The hills around are 
strewn with pre-historic relics. To the north, a paved road, for the most part buried 
in turf, the growth of ages, can be traced across the moor, it is the equator of Dart- 
moor—all north of it is regarded as the Northern hemisphere, all south as the Southern. 
Whence this road started, or to what it led, no one knows. Strewn over the slopes 
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are pre-historic villages, walled round originally against wolves ; within these circular 
walls are the foundations of the old huts of the aboriginal inhabitants, also circular, 
with the doors invariably to the south, constructed of two granite uprights, and a 
lintel of granite. To enter their habitations the old inhabitants must have crawled. 

Over the East Dart which here forms into one river gathering into one a thousand 
streams that flow from the tors all round into the basin, is a rude cyclopean bridge, 
which may or may not be British. It is composed of three openings. The piers are 
rude piles of granite blocks, set one on another, uncemented by any kind of mortar, 
and the roadway is carried over them on slabs of granite. Rowe, in his Perambulations 
of Dartmoor in 1848, thus describes it :—‘* The piers consist of six layers of granite 
slabs above the foundation. The superincumbent stones are singularly adapted for 
the purpose to which they are applied. The centre opening is narrower than the 
side openings ; the 
imposts here were 
two; one of these 
by accident or de-} 
sign has been 
displaced, and lies }- 
in the bed of the f 
river. These 
stones in general 
are about fifteen 
feet long and six 
wide, and thus a 
roadway was 
made over which 
even the scythed 
chariot of the 
Damnonian_ war- 
rior might pass the ' 
river in safety.” CYCLOPEAN BRIDGE, DARTMOOR. 

Hard by is a 
kistvaen or stone tomb of pre-historic age, of course rifled of its contents, and 
not far off is a sacred circle of upright standing granite stones. But three miles 
distant is Crockern Tor, where the Stannary Parliament met sué dio till the middle of 
the last century, among piles of granite rocks in the very heart of the vast barren waste. 

About half a mile across bog and moor—there is no road, not even a pathway to 
it—stands Ring Hill, a granite cottage near a plantation of stunted trees that stand in 
the midst of and occupy an old fortified village of those mysterious people who once 
lived in vast numbers at Dartmoor. 

In this little old cottage was (he is dead now) a blind man, aged eighty-eight, named 
Jonas Coaker, who is called the Poet of the Moor. 1 found him very feeble, lying in 
bed the greater part of the day, but able to come down and sit by his peat fire for 
a couple of hours at noon. 

We will not say too much about Jonas Coaker’s own compositions, there is at all 
events rhyme of a kind in them, and among village poets rhyme is thought to be all 
that is needed to make a poem. But the old man himself, with his intelligent face, in his 
high-backed chair, by the rude granite chimneypiece, crouching over the smouldering 
peat fire there, brightening up, as old remembrances come back, waving his arms and 
reciting ancient songs that fired his imagination as, in his darkness, he recalled them— 
he himself was at once a poem and a picture. 

That an old poet should exhibit a marked predilection for his own compositions is 
not to be wondered at, but with a little persuasion he was drawn from them to the 
recitations of traditional ballads. 

One very interesting song I obtained from him. It was clearly composed at the 
time of the Puritan régime, when organs and singing were put down in England. The 
song is called ‘‘ Brixham Town” and relates how that 

















‘*There came a man to our town 
A man of office, and in gown, 
Strove to put singing down, 

Which most adore.” 
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And the song goes on to call the attention of those who object to minstrelsy that 
their action is unscriptural. 


“Go, search the Holy Writ “In Samuel you may read 
And you will read in it How one was troubléd, 
How that it is most fit Was troubléd indeed, 

To praise the Lord, Who sceptre bore. 

“On cymbal and on flute, * An evil spirit, it doth say, 
With organ and with lute, Haunted him night and day 
And voices sweet that suit And would not go away, 

All in concord. But grieved him sore.” 


Thereupon one tells the king of David, the son of Jesse, and the poet relates how 
the harper, David, came and struck his instrument, and how that, at the sound of 
sweet music, the evil spirit, unable to endure minstrelsy, fled far away. 


“So now my friends adieu, “God grant that all of we 
I trust that all of you With angels will agree, 
Will pull most just and true, Singing right merrily 

In serving the Lord. All in concord.” 


The melody is 
fresh and delicious, 
of the same period 
as the words. 

In the most 
desolate portion of 
Dartmoor, Foxtor- 
mires, the only 
convict who, after 
escaping from the 
prison of Prince’s 
Town, which is 
situated on Dart- 
moor, has not 
eventually been re- 
taken, is believed 
to lie engulfed. He 
was last seen 
making in the direc- 
tion of the terrible 
bogs there, and he 
Was never. seen 





again. Ages be- 
HELMORE, THE MILLER. fore, another man HARD, THE STONEBREAKER, 


lost his life there, 
Childe, the Hunter, in Saxon times, who was chasing on the Moor, when he lost his 
way, and night fell. Snow began to drive over the waste, and in the cold and 
darkness, Childe, so says tradition, cut open his horse, and crept inside for warmth. 
But at last, feeling that he must expire, he dipped his finger in blood, and wrote on a 
granite block near 
““He who finds and brings me to my grave, 
The lands of Plymstock he shall have.” 


The monks of Plymstock, hearing of this, made haste to recover his body, but the 
monks of Tavistock were before them. Then the Plymstock men beset the fords of 
the Tavy to prevent the Tavistock monks from carrying the corpse over it, but the 
latter were too clever to be thus stayed, they constructed a hasty bridge of wood across 
the river, and carried Childe to his grave over that, and the bridge is called Guile- 
Bridge ** even unto this day.”” On the spot where Childe died a cross was erected, 
and there was also shown his tomb—in contravention of this tradition which says he 
was guilefully carried to Tavistock. 

The tomb and cross were in part destroyed in 1812, but sufficient of the former 
remains to show that it is a large kistvaen, situated on a small mound originally 
surrounded by a circle of stones ; but differing from similar monuments on the moor 
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in that the stones have been rudely shaped. Fragments of what is believed to be 
the cross remain, but it is hoped that they will shortly be collected and Childe’s 
cross be re-erected. Another cross erect stands on the edge of the same marsh. 
That Childe lived and died before the Norman Conquest appears from the fact, that in 
Domesday Book, the lands in Plymstock are given as belonging to the Abbey of 
Tavistock. 

In acopy of rude verses on Dartmoor, written by Jonas Coaker, appear—in ballad 
metre—portions of the story of Childe, and on my questioning him he admitted having 
adapted a ballad and incorporated it into his ‘*poem.” He was able to repeat the 
greater part of the original ballad, which tells the whole story, in true ballad style ; and 
| have since heard that the same ballad to the same melody was sung thirty years ago 
by another old man named Lillycrap, at Shaw. 

" -Another of my song-men is a blacksmith, and from him a series of songs came of 
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a different character from the rest collected ; through him a distinct vein is reached. 
His story explains this. He was one of sixteen children, and was given at the age of 
four to his grandmother, who kept him with her till he was ten years old. Atten she 
died, and he returned to his father, but ran away from home when he was aged 
fourteen and has lived independently ever since. His songs he learned from his 
grandmother, between the ages of four and ten, and they are such as old goodies sang, 
quite different from those sung in taverns. 
One of the songs he learned from his grandmother is ‘* Green Broom.” 


“There was an old man lived out in the West, 
His trade was the cutting of broom—green broom. 
He had but one son, and a lazy boy Jack, 
And he’d lie in his bed till *twas noon—bright noon. 


“One morning he rose, and he slipped on his clothes 
And he swore he would fire the room—that room. 
If Jack would not arise, and shake sleep from his eyes, 
And away to the woods, to cut broom—green broom.” 


Alarmed at this threat Jack leaves his bed, and starts with his reaping hook ; on 
his way he passes a lady’s house, znd she from her window high sees Jack, and she 
sends her maid to him. 


“When Johnny came into the lady’s fine house, 
And into the lady’s fine room—fine room ; 
‘Young Johnny,’ she said, ‘will you give up your trade 
And marry a lady in bloom—full bloom ?’ 
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“Johnny gave his consent, and to church they both went, 
And he married the lady in bloom—full bloom. 
At market and fair, all folks now declare, 
There’s none like the lad that cut broom—green broom.” 


Here is a curious song that has reference to a long-forgotten custom of hanging 
the wreaths borne before virgins to their graves in the church as memorials : 


‘“*T am a maiden sad and lonely, 
Courted I was by a squire’s son. 
Early and late he waited only, 
Until my innocent heart he won. 
“ Easterly winds why do they whistle, 
And tear the green leaves from the 
tree? 
The lily, rose, and e’en the thistle, 
Are bruised and bent and broke 
like me. 
“ O, hearken to the cocks a-crowing, 
The daylight pale will soon appear ; 
But I in grave shall be unknowing 
If it be day or darkness drear. 


‘A garland bind of silver laces, 

Of rosemary and camomile, 
Of mint and rue and watercresses, 
And hang in the church’s aisle. 


“ 


O, when my love o’ Sunday morning 

Doth come to worship in his pew, 

He'll think on me with thoughts of 
mourning, 

That he was false, but I was true.” 





It is singular that Elizabethan 
COTTAGE OF JONAS COAKER. pastoral songs, so utterly false 

and artificial as they are, should 

hold their own among these old song-men, and yet it is thecase. Here is a specimen : 


“ By chance it was I met my love, “The birds they sang right gloriously, 
It did me much surprise, And pleasant was the air, 
Down by a shady myrtle grove, And there was none, save she and I, 
Just as the sun did rise. Among the flowers fair.” 
They wander hand in hand down into the myrtle vale to look after the tender lambs 
and ewes. 
“And as we wended down the road, “* Three years are long, three times too long, 
I said to her, ‘ Sweet maid, Too great is the delay.’ 
Three years I in my place abode, O then I answered in my song, 
| \nd three more must be stayed. ‘Hope makes them waste away. 
| The three that I am bound so fast, When love is fast and firm to last 
O fairest wait for me. And knoweth no decay, 
And when the weary years are past, Then nimbly fleet the seasons past, 
Then married we will be.’ Accounted as a day!’” 


In former times, it was customary for lads on May Day or Midsummer’s Day 
at early dawn to go with bunches of flowers to the doors of the maids they loved, and 
to sing a carol: 

*?Twas early I walked on a midsummer morning, 
‘The fields and the meadows were deckéd and gay, 
The small birds were singing, the woodlands a ringing, 
It was early in the morning, at breaking of day. 
I will play on my pipes, I will sing thee my lay, 
It is early in the morning, at breaking of day.” 
And the carol ends : 
“ Arise, love, arise! in song and in story, 
To rival thy beauty was never a may, 
I will play thee a tune on my pipes of ivory, 
It is early in the morning, at breaking of day. ~ 
I will play on my pipes, I will sing thee my lay! 
It is early in the morning, at breaking of day.” 
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Alas ! now it is only old and toothless men who can sing this, and the playing ‘on 
the ivory pipes is long gone out—has yielded to the detestable concertina. 

A very curious Jacobite song was taken down from a tanner at Liskeard. James 
Butler, Duke of Ormond, landed in Devonshire with twenty men in 1714, expecting 
the west countrymen to rise for the Chevalier of St. George. Nota single adherent 
joined his standard, and after waiting a very few days, he returned to France. 
Ormond was a poor creature. However a ballad that is a sort of proclamation to the 
men of the West remains traditionally, sung to a remarkable old melody. 


“TI am Ormond the Brave, “*T am Queen Anne, her darling, 
Did you never hear of me? I’m old England’s delight. 
Driven ’cross the salt-sea wave Of the Church I am the friend too, 
From my own countrie. In Presbyterian despite. 
They tried me, condemned me, I lead my men to victory, 
They seized my estate, I vanquish every foe, 
For so loyal I proved to be Some call me Jemmy Butler, 
To Queen Anne the Great. But I’m Ormond, you know.” 


There are more verses of this curious doggerel. It is odd that such a contemptible 
figure as the Duke of Ormond should have left the remembrance of himself in song. 
But this is not the only ballad sung of him. Another concerns his attempt, not 
remarkably successful, in Vigo Bay, in 1703. 

Some of the most yielding sources are old men who can neither read nor write. 
It is amazing what memories they have, and how correct they often are. One told 
me, and I believe he spoke the truth, that in the old days when he sang in the taverns 
he knew cover a hundred songs, and his father could tell the titles of two hundred, 
which he could sing. I have collected thirty from this man. He sits in a settle by 
my hall fire, turns up his eyes, crosses his hands on his breast, and sings. Then | 
sing after him, and he is most particular that I should have all the turns right. 
‘* You mun give thickey [that] a bit stronger,” he says—and by stronger he means 
take a tone or semitone higher. He will not allow the smallest deviation from what 
he has to impart. 

‘* It’s just no use at all,” says he, ‘‘ my singing to you if you won’t follow correct. 
Thickey turn came out of your head, not mine!” Then I must go back again till | 
have got the tune exact. ‘‘I be maister, and you be scholar,” he says, ‘‘ anda scholar 
mun larn what he be taught ; and larn it right.” 

Curious old tunes in the minor key many of them are, certainly not later than the 
fifteenth century. Others of exquisite delicacy, modulate from minor to major and 
then back again. 

‘*]T reckon that’s the beautifullest tune as ever were sung anywhere,” says my 
master of some specially archaic air. And I notice that he appreciates the old minor 
tunes much more than those in majors. Then he heaves a sigh. ‘‘ I ha’n’t sung 4e”’- 
by ‘‘he” he means the song—‘‘I reckon for five and twenty years till to-night. Lor’ 
bless y’, the world be going that wicked the young chaps don’t care for my songs. | 
reckon the end o’ the world can’t be over far off according-ly.” 
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THE ROYAL MEWS. 
By JAMES FORREST. 
With Illustrations! by THOMAS RILEY. 


ERY subject of Her Majesty, no matter in what part of the globe he 
may be found, cannot fail to feel interested in a matter which is so 
closely connected with the state pageantry of centuries as the Royal 
Mews. . It is a curious fact that, so far as I am able to ascertain, 
no collected account of the state coaches and horses has yet been 
published ; and it is only owing to the courtesy of the Duke of 
Portland and Sir George Maude, whose portraits are here engraved, 
that I am able to give this description. 

The word ‘‘ Mews” is derived from Mew, the cry of the young of the falcon, and 
it was originally applied to the place where the king’s falcons were kept. So far back 
as the reign of King Richard the Second, at least, there were king’s mews ; for in that 
reign it is a matter of historical fact that Sir Simon Burley, Knight of the Garter, was 
created Keeper of the King’s Falcons at the Royal Mews, and ever since that day the 
name has been handed down without intermission. The office of the Grand Falconer was 
thus of great antiquity, and for a considerable period was considered one of the most 
important in the gift of the Crown. In 1683 Charles II. created Charles Beau- 
clerk, his son by Nell Gwynne, Duke of 
St. Albans and Hereditary Grand Falconer 
of England; a title which has remained in 
his descendants up to the present time, and 
which, though a mere sinecure, brought 
in a small annual income since commuted. 

In the early days the Royal Mews were 
situated on the north side of Charing Cross, 
on the exact site that the National Gallery 
now occupies, and until the reign of Henry 
VIII. they were used exclusively for 
keeping the royal falcons. In 1537, 
however, the original royal stables, which 
were situated at Lomesbury (as Blooms- 
bury was then designated), were destroyed 
by fire, and Henry ordered the falcons to be 
removed from the Mews at Charing Cross, 
and having greatly enlarged the buildings, 
he established his stud of horses there. 
The Royal Mews were re-built in the 
reigns of Edward VI. and Queen Mary, 
but fell into such a state of dilapidation 
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that in 1732 George II. was compelled to pull down the old buildings and erect 
new Stables. 

According to engravings published by F. Maurer, in 1740 and 1749 the royal stables 
at Charing Cross were in severe classical style with central columns, cupolas and a 
pediment. They possessed a central entrance, and two side ones, with twelve coach- 
houses or stables opening on to the outer court. The buildings were entirely spoilt 
owing to the narrowness of the space in front, and they were surrounded by low, 
mean houses, which much detracted from their appearance. For nearly a century these 
buildings continued to be used as the royal stables until in 1825 George IV. erected the 
present buildings at Buckingham Palace on the north side of Buckingham Palace 
Road. : 

The present Royal Mews are not noticeable for any special architectural feature. 
Passing through an iron gateway surmounted by the lion and the unicorn, and again 
through a stone archway, we find our- 
selves in a large quadrangle about one 
hundred yards square, surrounded on 
all four sides by two storyed brick build- 
ings faced with stone. On either side 
of the archway through which we have 
entered are the stables where the small 
horses used for ordinary work are kept, 
ten horses in each of the two stables. 
On the east side are the coach-houses, 
one special house is used for the great 
state coach itself, and others for the |, 
semi-state coach, the eleven ordinary % 
dress coaches, the Jubilee Landau, and 
the other carriages. On the west side j 
are stables for some sixteen more horses J 
used for ordinary work, and also the | 
state harness-room where the state j 
harness is kept. At the north end of [ 
the quadrangle are to be found the {& 
stables for the state horses ; on the left 
hand are the stables for the thirty-two 
bays, and on the right those for the 
eleven creams and the eleven blacks. 
Above the stables and coach-houses are 
the dwelling-houses of the various 
stablemen, a corridor running down 
the centre, and having houses on either ———— ; 
side both back and front. There is also ENTRANCE TO QUADRANGLE. 
a reading room for the servants at the 
north-west corner of the buildings. There is further a riding school attached to the 
Mews, some fifty yards long by twenty yards wide, which every member of the Royal 
Family has passed. We will first visit the State Coaches. 




















THE COACHES. 


The first of the coaches that we come upon is Her Majesty's State Coach, which, 
as it has taken part in almost every state ceremony for over a century demands a detailed 
description. It has been styled the most superb coach ever built, and was designed by Sir 
William Chambers, and executed under his directions ; the work was done in sections, 
each separate branch of trade having its own work. The coach was finally completed 
in 1761, and the paintings on the panels are by Cipriani, one of the finest painters of 
his day. 

On the front panel is to be seen Britannia seated on a throne, holding in her hand a 
Staff of Liberty, attended by Religion, Justice, Wisdom, Valour, Fortitude, Commerce, 
Plenty and Victory, presenting her with a garland of laurel ; in the background a view 
of St. Paul's and the Thames. On the right door will be found Industry and Ingenuity 
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giving a cornucopia to the genius of England; while the panels on each side of 
the right door have History recording the reports of Fame, and Peace burning the 
implements of war. On the back panel Neptune and Amphitrite are depicted as issu- 
ing from their palace in a triumphal car drawn by seahorses, attended by winds, rivers, 
tritons, naiads, etc., bringing the tribute of the world to the British shore; while on 
the upper part is the royal arms, ornamented with the order of St. George, the rose, 
shamrock and thistle entwined. The left door has Mars, Minerva and Mercury, sup- 
porting the Imperial Crown of Great Britain, and on the panels on either side are the 
Liberal Arts and Sciences. The carriage of the coach is composed of four large 
tritons, who support the body by four braces covered with red morocco, and orna- 
mented with gilt buckles. Figures in front bear the driver, and are depicted as sound- 
ing shells to announce the approach of the Monarch of the Ocean; and those at the 
back carry the Imperial fasces topped with tridents. The driver’s footboard is a large 
scallop shell, ornamented with reeds and marine plants. The pole represents a bundle 
of lances; the splinter bar is composed of a rich moulding issuing from beneath a 
voluted shell, and each end terminating in the head of a dolphin; and the wheels are 
copied from those of an ancient triumphal chariot. The body of the coach is composed 
of eight palm trees which support the roof. On the centre of the roof stand three 





THE STATE COACH, 


boys representing England, Scotland, and Ireland supporting the Imperial Crown of 
Great Britain, and holding in their hands the sceptre, sword of state, and the ensigns 
of knighthood. The inside of the body is lined with scarlet embossed velvet, superbly 
laced and embroidered with gold—and in the centre of the roof is the Star, with the 
Collar of the Garter surmounted with the Imperial Crown. The hind lozenge and seat 
contain the badges of the order of St. Michael and St. George, of the Guelph on a 
Bath, of St. Andrew and of St. Patrick. The hammercloth is also of scarlet velvet. 
After the battle of Waterloo the coach was decorated with trophies of war, in remin- 
iscence of the English victories. The original lining of the inside still remains 
though much worn away owing to the brushing it has received during one hundred 
and thirty years. The steps are built into the body, and open downwards with a 
spring ; so that great care has to be taken in shutting the door when any one is inside. 
As was said above each part of the building of the coach was given over to each separate 
branch of the trade, and all had separate contracts. The sums paid to the various 
contractors were :—Coachmaker £1,673 15s. 6d., Carver £2,504 os. od., Gilder 
£933 145. 6d., Painter £315 os. od., Lace £737 108. 7d., Chaser £665 os. od., Harness- 
maker £385 15s. od., Mercer £202 5s. 10d., Milliner £30 4s. od., Draper £4 35. 6d., 
Cabinetmaker £3 9s. od., Saddler £107 135. od., Bitmaker £99 6s. od. : in all 
47,661 16s. 11d. 

The state coach was in constant use on the occasion of all the great state cere- 
monies from 1761 till 1861—it was used at the coronations of George III., George IV., 
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William IV., and Queen Victoria. Each of these sovereigns has, as a rule, 
employed this coach whenever they have opened Parliament in person. The Queen 
-made use of this coach when she dined with the Lord Mayor immediately after 
her marriage ; it was used at the opening of the Royal Exchange, and also at the 
opening of the Exhibition of 1851, and it was last used at the opening of Parlia- 
ment in 1861, the coachman on that occasion being Mr. Charles Smith, who is now 
living at Slough and is occasionally visited by Her Majesty. The coach was drawn by 
eight cream-coloured horses decorated with red morocco harness and blue ribbons. 
When the Queen made use of the coach it was found necessary for her comfort and 
convenience to raise and thicken the seats, and to put footstools for her feet to rest 
upon. The great drawback, however, is the excessive strength of the springs, which 
causes an unpleasant motion that is apt to produce giddiness. Indeed, it is reported 
that the Queen never came back from driving in the state coach without suffering from 
a severe headache. 

Next in importance to the State Coach is the Semi-State Coach. In 1852 the 
Queen and Prince Consort paid a visit to Dublin, and were most hospitably entertained 





THE SEMI-STATE COACH. 


by the Lord Mayor of the time, Mr. Hutton, who chanced to be acoach-builder. The 
result was, that the Prince, after leaving Dublin, ordered Mr. Hutton to build this 
carriage, and to furnish in addition a set of harness for a pair. The coach was there- 
fore built, and after being exhibited at the Dublin Exhibition, transferred to the Royal 
Mews, Pimlico, where it still remains. This is a semi-dress coach, it is painted in lake 
and vermilion picked out with gold, and the wheels are red and gold. The doors on 
either side are decorated with the Royal Arms, and the panels on each side of the 
doors have been cut out, and plate glass windows inserted in their place. A scroll 
runs from each corner on the top of the roof to the centre, which is in the shape of 
a crown, and there are four small crowns at either corner. The edge of the roof of 
the c*rriage is adorned with the rose, shamrock, and thistle, and also with the pine, 
as the emblem of India. The hammercloth is purple and scarlet, ornamented with 
the Royal Arms, and the body of the coach is lined inside with blue figured repp. 
Since the Prince Consort’s death, the semi-state coach has been used by the Queen 
in all the state ceremonies instead of the old coach—-in fact it has been employed on 
every occasion when the Queen has visited Parliament during the last thirty years, 
when it was drawn by eight cream-coloured horses. The last occasion on which it 
it 
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was used was at the marriage of the Princess Louise of Wales to the Duke of Fife; 
it was then drawn by two bays belonging to the Prince of Wales. 

In addition to the semi-state coach, there are eleven more ordinary dress coaches. 
The only difference between them and the semi-state coach being that they are less 
decorated, and the panels have not been cut out or windows inserted. They are painted 
lake and vermilion with black quarters ; they are decorated with the Royal Arms ; the 
wheels, lining, &c., are identical with those of the semi-state coach. These dress 
coaches are employed for drawing-rooms and /evées, and were made use of by the 
German Emperor and the Shah. 

We next come to the ‘‘ Jubilee ” Landau, as it is styled owing to its having been 
used by Her Majesty on the occasion of her Jubilee. This is a posting landau, driven 
by postilions, and is drawn by six of the cream-coloured horses. Like the other carri- 
ages it is coloured lake and vermilion picked out with gold, and is also decorated on 
either side with the Royal Arms. The wheels are red and gold with springs. The 
Jubilee Landau was built by Barker of Chandos Street, and was first used at the laying 
of the foundation stone of St. Thomas’s Hospital in 1866. It was employed in driving 
to St. Paul’s on the occasion of the Thanksgiving Service for the recovery of the 
Prince of Wales. This landau has been all over the country when the Queen has laid 





THE ‘‘ JUBILEE” LANDAU. 


foundation stones or opened Exhibitions. It was made use of when the Queen un- 
veiled the monument to the Prince Consort in Charlotte Square, Edinburgh, and when 
she opened the exhibitions at Birmingham and Edinburgh. The last two occasions on 
which the landau was used were when the Queen presided at the launching of two ships 
at Portsmouth, and when she laid the foundation stone of the Infirmary at Derby. 

In addition to these carriages there are no less than seventy carriages of all kinds 
for private use, such as when the Queen pays a visit to the Prince of Wales at 
Marlborough House. . These are driven by postilions with four horses, and plain 
uniforms are worn. ‘ 


THE STATE HARNESS. 


On entering the room where the State Harness is kept, the visitor’s attention is im- 
mediately directed to the red sets of harness, of which there are ten. These are used 
on state occasions when the cream-coloured horses are brought out, and it was in a 
red set that Occo was photographed. The red harness is made of red morocco, orna- 
mented with ormolu ; and each set bears the arms of the kingdom of Hanover in 
pretence. These sets were made in the early part of 1837 for William IV., but he 
never used them ; so that they were first used by Queen Victoria, when Her Majesty 
dined with the Lord Mayor soon after her marriage. Eight are used with the state 
coach in opening Parliament ; the other two are used for drawing-rooms. No collars 
are worn with this red harness ; it is all breast harness. 
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Next we come upon a pair of purple harness made for George IV. when he was 
Prince Regent. These date from 1812, and bear the arms of George IV. with his label 
as Prince Regent, and the electoral bonnet. The leather is of such a splendid char- 
acter that up till the present it has never required repairing. The weight of each set 
of harness is one hundred and twelve pounds, independent of the breast-collar and 
bridle. These sets of purple harness were exhibited at Liverpool and Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, and it is understood that they are to appear at the Exhibition soon to be held 
by the Saddlers’ Company. 

Further, there are six sets of black harness, used on thestate occasions when the black 
horses are employed. These are made of black leather, richly decorated with ormolu ; 
and are worn either with collars or with breast harness alone. They are called the 
Master of the Horse’s harness. Zulu was caparisoned in a set of this harness when 
his photograph was taken. 

An uninitiated stranger would imagine that the cream-coloured horses would be 
better set off if they wore the black harness, while the red harness would make a more 
splendid show upon the black horses ; still this is not the practice on state occasions, 
and probably Her Majesty’s successive Masters of the Horse have had good reason 
for keeping to the course invariably pursued. 


Tue Horses. 


We next come to the Horses, and it is superfluous to say thatin the stalls we find 
the pick of the land as well as of other countries. Our English breeds are represented 
in fine form from the clean-boned thoroughbred to the powerful Cleveland, while the 
renowned creams of Hanover and the blacks of Holland hold no second place as con- 
ductors of Royalty. 

Among the English lot are a grand pair of browns in Burton and Senator, standing 
17.2 and 17.3 hands respectively, the former a clean low-kneed animal of great power 
with a thoroughbred neck and face, the latter, if anything, of stronger build but not 
so showy about the head. We come then toa well-matched team of four, Crayfish, 
Blackman, Cockboat and Phalanx, used by Her Majesty on ordinary occasions, the 
former couple though standing seventeen hands showing great breeding. A lighter 
pair of great symmetry are found in Crayon and Sewell, used in Her Majesty’s sociable 
landau and for lighter work ; two well-shaped brown bays, both standing well up to six- 
teen hands, Florimel and Sunrise (the latter ridden by the late Emperor Frederick at the 
Queen’s Jubilee), show us a lighter pair again, 15.3 hands or so, bred by Her Majesty at 
Hampton Court ; bays well matched and fine steppers. Red Gauntlet and Modred 
are a well-shaped couple of outriders, the former a nearly clean thoroughbred of fine 
shape in neck and limb, the latter being by the celebrated sire Clan-ronald. Buckram 
and Columbus, bred also by Her Majesty, two powerful browns, and Sycophant, a 
bay, also deserve mention, the latter especially for his grand quarters. We come, 
however, to the pick of the lot in Blackrod, a bright bay, grand bodied, with a keen- 
eyed head and perfect limbs all round, with true black points—a horse that would be 
out of place in no cross-country work, much less in harness. These bays at Buck- 
ingham Palace are thirty-two in number, and, with the exception of those bred at 
Hampton Court, are purchased from various breeders, the average price paid being 
between £180 and £200 each. 

The creams, with their characteristic Roman noses and bright pink eyes, might at 
first to an English eye, accustomed to shape of body and cleanness of leg, be looked 
upon as heavy, clumsy animals, until closer inspection brings our great draught 
qualities found both in this Hanoverian race, as well as in their fellows on the other 
side of the stables, the blacks of Holland, the latter if anything a more powerful breed. 
Among fhe creams Moltke stands at nineteen years as upright as a young one, the 
father of many of his stable companions, of great bone, with well-shaped shoulders. 
Occo, whose portrait we give, stands 16.2 hands, with a good head, Roman nose 
and bright pink eyes. Monarch, eleven years old, is of rather larger build, and 
has a cleaner neck and more shapely fore-end than some. Emperor has good quarters 
that point to a long stride and consequently to covering his ground, but Ameronyen, 
we are told, is the best goer of the lot. Two promising young four-year olds, as yet 
unnamed, are showing equally good draught power, though they are evidently grow- 
ing up lighter in build than their forefathers. The creams are eleven in number, all 
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entire horses, and it is extraordinary how perfectly gentle and quiet they are, and the 
fact that a stranger can walk up to almost any one of them and examine them as closely 
as wished for speaks volumes for the discipline of the management, and the care and 
intelligence of the stablemen. 

The cream-coloured horses were brought over from Hanover originally by George I., 
and from that time, with the exception of the period between 1803—1814, when 
Napoleon I. was in possession of Hanover, until 1837 they were regularly supplied 
from the Electoral stud at Hanover. Napoleon in 1803 stole the cream-coloured stud 
which belonged to the Elector of Hanover and made use of eight creams at his own 
coronation ; so from then until his downfall in 1814 the black horses were used on state 
occasions in England. Since 1837 the creams have been bred at the stud farm at 
Hampton Court. 

Among the blacks we find Burmah, a stiff-built, well-boned, strong-necked horse, 
eight years old, of fine shape for carriage work, while King Coffee, twenty years old, 
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**OCcCO,”” CREAM-COLOURED STATE HORSE. 


still holds his own, with a good straight back and clean shapely head and neck. Next 
we find two grand colts, standing 15.3 and 16 hands respectively, pointing like their 
youthful cream-coloured stable-mates to lighter build, and more blood-looking in the 
rising generation, as compared with their progenitors. In Dahomey will be noticed 
an upstanding, clean-limbed horse, though now numbered among the old ones, as 
bright of eye and face as ever. Berber, a good-looking saddle horse, is ridden on state 
occasions by Her Majesty’s Master of the Horse ; Zulu and Kassassin are appointed 
for the use of the Prince of Wales, the former, whose photograph depicts him fully 
equipped in his gala paint and trappings, stands seventeen hands and over; they are 
looked upon as as good a pair as can be found among the lot. Kassassin, perhaps the 
more shapely animal of the two, proves the old saw that ‘‘ there never was a bad rat- 
tailed one ;”’ so a false tail, to make him resemble his companion, forms an important 
addition to his equipment. 

There are in this stud of state horses thirty-two English horses with eleven of 
Hanoverian and eleven of Dutch extraction properly speaking, though from the long 
residence of their progenitors in this country the creams and the blacks might now be 
looked upon as English bred. This the more so, as it is particularly noticeable that 
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the younger horses are gradually fining down in bone and sinew, seemingly growing 
in symmetry, and losing their native somewhat heavy carriage, though in no way 
losing their height, as they average well up to sixteen hands. Of the lot the English- 
men, with Blackrod, Red Gauntlet and Burton at the head of the list, hold their sway 
for quality, appearance and going powers; but this in no way deteriorates from the 
particular qualities and distinctive draught properties of the creams and the blacks. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT. 


The Duke of Portland, as Master of the Horse, has now absolute control over the 
Royal Mews. The Master of the Horse is a Government official, always of high rank, 
and his period of office depends on the existence of the Government. On great state 
occasions such as the opening of Parliament, the Master of the Horse is next to Her 
Majesty. During the lifetime of the Prince Consort, the Master of the Horse used to sit 
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“ZULU,” BLACK STATE HORSE. 

in the old state carriage opposite to the Queen, while the Mistress of the Robes faced 
the Prince Consort. After 1861, however, as has been before noticed, the Queen has 
never used the state carriage ; and the Master of the Horse, in consequence, has 
rarely ever accompanied Her Majesty even in the semi-state coach which she has 
used. Asarule on great state functions he is now driven in a dress carriage drawn 
by six black horses. 

The order of a state procession to Parliament now is as follows :—First come five 
dress carriages each drawn by six bays, containing the officials in attendance. These 
are followed by the coach with six blacks, which conveys the Master of the Horse. 
Lastly comes the semi-state coach, or it may be dress coach, which carries Her 
Majesty, drawn by eight cream-coloured horses. Previous to the Queen’s arrival at 
the Houses of Parliament, a dress carriage drawn by a pair of bays, with a small 
escort, goes to the Lord Chamberlain’s Office for the Crown, which has been taken 
there from the Tower, and conveys it to the House of Lords. After the ceremony is 
over, the dress carriage again takes the Crown back to the Lord Chamberlain’s Office. 
The Mistress of the Robes, too, is conveyed on such occasions from her residence to 
Buckingham Palace in a dress carriage drawn by a pair of bays; and she sits by the 
side of the Queen in these state processions-to Parliament. 
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Lord Alfred Paget, as Clerk Marshal, used to ride by the side of the state carri- 
age in these processions. Since his death, however, that appointment has not been 
filled up. 

But the man who really superintends the working of the royal stables under the 
Master of the Horse for the time being is Sir George Ashley Maude, the Crown Equerry. 
Sir George was a Lieutenant-Colonel in the Royal Artillery, served in the Crimea for 
which he received the third class of the Medjidie, and was subsequently attached to 
Lord Granville’s Special Mission to Russia in 1856. In 1859 he was made secretary to 
the Master of the Horse and superintendent of the Royal stables, a position which he 
still holds. Practically, Sir George Maude has the sole control of the establishment at 
Buckingham Palace, at Windsor, and at the royal stud farm at Hampton Court. There 
are no less than three 
hundred and fifty 
horses now under his 
charge, independent 
of Her Majesty’s own 
thoroughbred stock. 
Sir George is well 
known as one of the 
greatest living au- 
thorities on the sub- 
ject of breeding, and 
of late years he has 
been exceedingly suc- 
cessful, having bred 
winners of the Derby, 
Leger and Oaks, and 
many other races. He 
has lately secured the 
ma services of Amphion, 
Wee and no doubt the 
stock in the future 
will prove equally 
good. 

Mr. Norton comes 
wanext to Sir George 
Maude at the Royal 
Mews, Buckingham 
Palace. He isan old 
soldier, © and has 
served Her Majesty 
for many years. Mr. 
Norton joined the 
army in 1841, and 
was all through the 
Eastern Campaign of 
1854-5, including the 
5 affairs of Bulganac 
Yi; = and McKenzie’s 
MMe SS Farm. He was 
STABLE FOR STATE HORSES. present at the Alma, 
Balaclava, Inkerman 
and Sebastopol, and was with the Light Cavalry Brigade at Eupatoria. Mr. 
Norton possesses the Crimean War medal with four clasps, and the Turkish 
War medal, and is, in addition, a Knight of the Legion of Honour of France. 
In 1860 Mr. Norton was appointed Superintendent of the Royal Mews under Sir 
George Maude. He looks after the general details of the workings of the establish- 
ment. The establishment at Buckingham Palace consists of some seventy or eighty 
men in all. There are six coachmen, five established helpers, thirty-five livery men, 
and twenty-five out-livery men at least. In addition to these, there are two coachmen 
at Windsor, and a large number of livery men and out-livery men. 
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The oldest servant, now in the service of Her Majesty at the Royal Mews, is Mr. 
Lane, who has been nearly fifty-two years connected with the stables. It is an inter- 
esting fact that Mr. Lane’s father was at the royal stables during no less than four 
reigns—under George III., George IV., 
Willmam 1V., and the Queen, from whose 
service he retired in 1860. Father and 
son, the Lanes have been nearly a cen- 
tury connected with the Royal Mews! 
The present Mr. Lane joined the royal 
service at Windsor in 1840, very soon 
after the Queen’s marriage, and for 
twenty-one years and six months he was 
with the Prince Consort, after whose 
death he was transferred to the Queen’s 
service. For thirty years Mr. Lane was 
one of the coachmen, and on ceasing 
driving in 1874, he was appointed superin- 
tendent of all the state carriages, a 
position which we hope he will long live 
to enjoy. 

Mr. Miller, the Queen’s coachman, 
joined the Royal service at Christmas, 
1859, being strongly recommended by 
Lord Bridport. His special duty, in the 
early days of his employment, was to 
look after the thirty-five saddle-horses 





COLONEL SIR GEORGE MAUDE, K.C.B., R.A., THE 

then kept for the use of the Royal family CROWN EQUERRY. 

for riding. After the death of the Prince 

Consort, he was transferred from Windsor to Buckingham Palace, and on his arrival 

in London was appointed to drive Sir George Maude and his family, which he did 

for a period of nearly twelve years. Then he was made coachman to the Master of 
a the Horse, until the Duke of Portland 


promoted him some two years ago to be 
Her Majesty’s coachman. For the last 
eighteen years Mr. Miller has been en- 
trusted with the charge of breaking in all 
the young horses for Her Majesty’s use, 
and it is in a great measure owing to his 
marvellous treatment of them that they 
are all so quiet and docile in behaviour. 
It is the maxim at the Royal Mews that 
every horse should be treated with kind- 
ness as well as firmness. The young 
ones are brought up to look upon the 
stablemen as their friends; the result is 
that while they retain their spirited nature, 
at the same time they acquire wonderful 
docility. No bearing reins of any degree 
of tightness are used in connection with 
the Buckingham Palace stables. It is 
interesting, in visiting the state horses in 
company with Mr. Miller, to see how 
TADMAN, PHOTO, every one of the horses seems to know 
MR. NORTON, SUPERINTENDENT OF THE ROYAL him and like him. Immediately he enters 
MEWS. the stables they seem to perceive he is 

there, and they turn round their heads, as 

if askipg for some recognition. If he goes up to Senator first, Burton will look round 
as if jealous, and will expect to be spoken to in turn. It need hardly be said that the 
stables are the perfection of neatness and cleanliness ; everything is in splendid order 
befitting the Royalty of England. 30 quarters of corn, 3} loads of hay, and 3} 
loads of straw are consumed per week. One important point in training the state 
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horses consists in making them accustomed to the sound of drums and bands. It is 
the practice at the Mews for the children belonging to the various stable officials to 
be sent into the stables frequently with their tiny drums; and in order that the horses 
may get accustomed to bands, Mr. Miller says that whenever he meets a band while 
he is exercising the horse, he makes a point of always following it closely. ° 

A large number of cats are kept about the Mews, one of which, called Jack, is 
supposed to be the state cat par excellence. He is a magnificent Persian, of an ex- 
tremely aristocratic nature, as he refuses to acknowledge a helper or liveryman, or, 
in fact, any one beneath the dignity of the state coachman. It was noticed, however, 
on the occasion of the visit paid by the Prince of Naples to the stables, that Jack at 
once recognized the presence of Royalty, and immediately paid his grateful respects 
to the Prince. During the early part of her reign, Her Majesty and the Prince Consort 
took the greatest interest in the Royal horses and the establishment ; in fact, every 
morning before breakfast they used to pay a visit to the stables and see their favour- 
ites. Formerly there used to be a number of what might be called ‘‘ performing” 
cats kept about the Mews, and these, on the occasion of Her Majesty’s visits, were 
always made to go through their performances, one of which consisted in their jump- 
ing from the back of a horse on to the stall post, and so on throughout the whole 
ten stall stables. 

The above facts have been collected through the kind assistance of all the officials 
connected with the Royal Mews, who have given every information in their power; 
and in conclusion it may be said that the stables are certainly well worth a visit, and 
any member of the public can obtain cards of admission to view them between two and 
four in the afternoon, from Mr. Norton, either on personal application or by letter. 


MIDNIGHT IN WINTER. 
By OLIVE MOLESWORTH. 


In frost-bound bed 

Lies Nature sleeping, 

Lies as dead 

In a shroud of snow. 

And overhead, 

Cold stars are keeping 
Their silent watch 

O’er all below. 

Through the pine-tree tops 
A low wind soughs, 

And the star-light glances 
On swaying boughs ; 

A moment’s quiver 

Of silver air, 

Then stillness—and midnight 
Reigns everywhere. 











THE SPEAKER’S MACE. 
By H. M. CUNDALL, F.S.A. 
With Illustrations by THOMAS RILEY. 


HE early form of the mace was a short staff with a 4 


round head, which in the middle ages became converted 
into flanges. As early as the fourteenth century the Sergeants- 
at-Arms or body attendants of the King carried these maces as 
a badge of office, and it was then necessary to adorn them 
with the royal arms. This was done by fashioning the lower 
end into a button, and placing the arms on it. It is the opinion 
of many antiquaries, that when the mace was discontinued as 
a weapon, and used solely as a symbol, it was reversed ; and that 
the small button increased by degrees until in the seventeenth 
century it developed into its present large bell-shaped form with 
the addition of an open arched crown, surmounted by an 
orb and a cross, while the flanges grew less and less until 
they disappeared entirely and were replaced by various 
ornamentations. 

At the South Kensington Museum there is a small silver 
mace belonging to Lord Zouche, which was formerly borne 
before the Warden of the Port of Chichester. This is a good 
illustration of the mace in the transition state. The head is 
semi-globular, and surmounted with a crown and the arms 
of King James I. ; whilst the end of the stem is of iron 
with eight flanges. 

The Speaker of the House of Commons made a statement 
at Leamington, in August, 1890, to the effect that a rumour 
was going about that there was at Kingston in Jamaicaa mace 
which purported to be the veritable bauble Cromwell ordered to 
be removed when he dissolved the Long Parliament. In conse- 
quence considerable interest has recently been taken both inthe 
present mace in the House of Commons and those in Jamaica. 
With regard to the former Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, 
Assistant Secretary to the Society of Antiquaries, is of opinion 
that probably as early as the time of Edward III. there was a 
mace in the House of Commons as a symbol of royalty, and 
has ascertained that a new one was ordered to be made in 1649 
by a certain Thomas Maundy. This was the mace which 
Cromwell called ‘‘ that fool’s bauble,” and which is supposed 
to be now in Jamaica; Mr. Hope, however, has ascertained 
that it could not have left England, as within a few days of the 
assembling of the Barebones Parliament the mace was ordered 
to be brought back to the House of Commons. 

At the Restoration of the monarchy another new mace was 
ordered. This mace is at present in use, and when the House 
is not in session it is kept in the custody of the Lord Cham- 
berlain at St. James’s Palace. It is silver gilt, measuring 4 feet 
10} inches in length, and weighing 251 oz. 2 dwt. 2gr. The 
head is decorated with four royal badges, and on the top the 
royal arms of Charles II. Judging from the ornamentation 
on the shaft of this mace, Mr. Hope considers that it is the 
same stem as made by Thomas Maundy, and that it is quite 
possible that the old head and foot were recast in 1660 to form 
the new head and foot, and so far from the famous bauble 
having been lost, it may be said to all intents and purposes to 
be still borne before the Speaker of the House of Commons. 
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JAMAICA MACE OF 1753. 





THE SPEAKER’S MACE. 


There are at the present time two 
maces in Jamaica, and the older of the 
two has been thought to be the bauble. 
This, however, is entirely erroneous, as 
both maces bear the hall marks of the 
second half of the eighteenth century, 
and the decoration is of the same 
period. They were, it is believed, used 
by the old -House of Assembly till 
some time in Sir John Peter Grant’s 
administration, when their use was dis- 
continued. They are now deposited in 
the Institute of Jamaica. Both are 
extremely fine silver-gilt maces, and 
exceptionally large, each measuring 
5 feet 6 inches in length. Around the 
head of each are the emblems of England 
and Scotland combined, of Ireland and 
of France, and the arms of Jamaica. 
The royal arms are on the top of both. 
The older one, weighing 297 oz. 5 dwts., 
bears the London hall marks, and date 
letter of 1753 and the maker’s mark, 
H.G., whilst the other has the hall 
marks and date letter of 1787 and 
maker’s mark, M.F. There are, how- 
ever, evidences of a mace being in 
Jamaica in the seventeenth century, for, 
according to the archives kept at 
Kingston, it appears that Lord Windsor, 
the first Governor of Jamaica, sent 
from England by Charles II., took 
with him a mace, which was carried 
before him on solemn occasions as a 
mark of his authority. 

After Lord Windsor’s departure the 
first assembly was convened at St. Jago 
de la Vega in 1664, and then adjourned 
to meet at Port Royal, and Sir Henry 
Blake, the present Governor of Jamaica, 
in a recent communication to the Speaker 
of the House of Commons, says, ‘‘ No 
record exists to show that during that 
century the council afterwards met else- 
where. It is probable that the mace 
was in Port Royal in 1672, and went 
down with the public buildings and all 
the records in the great earthquake of 
that year.” Mr. Hope in his research has 
been unable to ascertain what became 
of the mace, which was displaced by 
Maundy’s new one in 1649. Is it not 
possible that this was the one sent out 
to Jamaica by Charles II. in 1664, and 
subsequently disappeared at Port Royal ? 
And the fact that a new mace was 
ordered for the House of Commons in 
1660, may perhaps be an explanation of 
the tradition that the bauble was sent 
to Jamaica. 
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NONA VINCENT. 
By HENRY JAMES. 
With Illustrations by W. J. HENNESSY. 


If. 


ERTAINLY my leading lady won’t make Nona much like you!” 
Wayworth one day gloomily remarked to Mrs. Alsager. There 
were days when the prospect seemed to him awful. 

‘*So much the better. There’s no necessity for that.” 

‘*] wish you'd train her a little—you could so easily,” the young 
man went on; in response to which Mrs. Alsager requested him not 
to make such cruel fun of her. But she was curious about the girl, 
wanted to hear of her character, her private situation, how she lived 

and where, seemed indeed desirous to befriend her. Wayworth might not have known 

much about the private situation of Miss Violet Grey, but, as it happened, he was able, 
by the time his play had been three weeks in rehearsal, to supply information on such 
points. She was a charming, exemplary person, educated, cultivated, with highly 
modern tastes, an excellent musician. She had lost her parents and was very much 
alone in the world, her only two relations being a sister, who was married to a civil 
servant (in a highly responsible post), in India, and a dear little old-fashioned aunt 
(really a great aunt), with whom she lived at Notting Hill, who wrote children’s books 
and who, it appeared, had once written a Christmas pantomime. It was quite an 
artistic home—not on the scale of Mrs. Alsager’s (to compare the smallest things 
with the greatest), but tremendously refined and honourable. Wayworth went so far 
as to hint that it would be rather nice and human on Mrs. Alsager’s part to go there— 
they would take it so kindly if she should call on them. She had acted so often on 
his hints that he had formed a pleasant habit of expecting it: it made him feel so 
wisely responsible about giving them. But this one appeared to fall to the ground, so 
that he let the subject drop. Mrs. Alsager, however, went yet once more to the 

‘* Legitimate,” as he found by her saying to him abruptly, on the morrow: ‘‘ Oh, 

she’ll be very good—she’ll be very good.” When they said ‘‘ she,” in these days, they 

always meant Violet Grey, though they pretended, for the most part, that they meant 

Nona Vincent. 

**Oh yes,” Wayworth assented, ‘‘ she wants so to!” 

Mrs. Alsager was silent a moment ; then she asked, a little inconsequently, as if 
she had come back from a reverie: ‘*‘ Does she want to very much ?” 

‘* Tremendously—and it appears she has been fascinated by the part from the 
first.” 

‘* Why then didn’t she say so?” 

‘*Oh, because she’s so funny.” 

‘* She zs funny,’ said Mrs. Alsager, musingly ; and presently she added: ‘‘ She’s 
in love with you.” 

Wayworth stared, blushed very red, then laughed out. ‘‘ What is there funny in 
that ?” he demanded ; but before his interlocutress could satisfy him on this point he 
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inquired, further, how she knew anything about it. After a little graceful evasion she 
explained that the night before, at the ‘‘ Legitimate,” Mrs. Beaumont, the wife of 
the actor-manager, had paid her a visit in her box ; which had happened, in the course 
of their brief gossip, to lead to her remarking that she had never been ‘‘ behind.” 
Mrs. Beaumont offered on the spot to take her round, and the fancy had seized her 
to accept the invitation. She had been amused for the moment, and in this way it 
befell that her conductress, at her request, had introduced her to Miss Violet Grey, 
who was waiting in the wing for one of her scenes. Mrs. Beaumont had been called 
away for three minutes, and during this scrap of time, face to face with the actress, 
she had discovered the poor girl’s secret. Wayworth qualified it as a senseless 
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‘* FACE TO FACE WITH THE ACTRESS, SHE HAD DISCOVERED THE POOR GIRL’S SECRET.” 


thing, but wished to know what had led to the discovery. She characterized this 
inquiry as superficial for a painter of the ways of women; and he doubtless didn’t 
improve it by remarking, profanely, that a cat might look at a king and that such 
things were convenient to know. Even on this ground, however, he was threatened 
by Mrs. Alsager, who contended that it might not be a joking matter to the poor 
girl. To this Wayworth, who now professed to hate talking about the passions he 
might have inspired, could only reply that he meant it couldn’t make a difference to 
Mrs. Alsager. 

‘* How in the world do you know what makes a difference to me?” this lady 
asked, with incongruous coldness, with a haughtiness indeed remarkable in so gentle 
a spirit. 

He saw Violet Grey that night at the theatre, and it was she who spoke first of 
her having lately met a friend of his. 

‘* She’s in love with you,” the actress said, after he had made a show of ignorance ; 
‘** doesn’t that tell you anything ?” 
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He blushed redder still than Mrs. Alsager had made him blush, but replied, quickly 
enough and very adequately, that hundreds of women were literally dying for him. 

‘*Oh, I don’t care, for you’re not in love with Aer /” the girl continued. 

‘* Did she tell you that foo?” Wayworth asked; but she had at that moment to 
go on. ‘ 

Standing where he could see her he thought that on this occasion she threw into 
her scene, which was the best she had in the play, a brighter art than ever before— 
something indeed very like real brilliancy. She was perpetually doing things out of 
rehearsal (she did two or three to-night, in the other man’s play), that he as often 
wished to heaven Nona Vincent might have the benefit of. She appeared to be able 
to do them for every one but him—that is for every one but Nona. He was conscious, 
in these days, of an odd new feeling, which mixed (this was a part of its oddity) with 
a very natural and comparatively old one, and which, in its most definite form, was a 
dull ache of regret that this young lady’s unlucky star should have placed her on the 
stage. He wished, in his worst uneasiness, that, without going further, she would 
give it up; and yet it soothed that uneasiness to remind himself that he saw grounds 
to hope she would go far enough to make a marked success of Nona. There were 
strange and painful moments when, as the interpretress of Nona, he almost hated 
her ; after which, however, he always assured himself that he exaggerated, inasmuch 
as what made this hostility seem great, when he was nervous, was simply its contrast 
with the growing sense that there were grounds—totally different—on which she 
pleased him. She pleased him as a charming creature—by her sincerities and her 
perversities, by the varieties and surprises of her character and by certain happy facts 
of her person. In private her eyes were sad to him and her voice was rare. He 
detested the idea that she should have a disappointment or an humiliation, and he 
wanted to rescue her altogether, to save and transplant her. One way to save her 
was to see to it, to the best of his ability, that the production of his play should be a 
triumph ; and the other way—it was really too queer to express—was almost to wish 
that it shouldn’t be. Then, for the future, there would be safety and peace, and not 
the peace of death—the peace of a different life. It is to be added that our young 
man clung to the former of these ways in proportion as the latter perversely tempted 
him. He was nervous at the best, increasingly and intolerably nervous, but the 
immediate remedy was to rehearse harder and harder, and above all to work it out 
with Violet Grey. Some of her comrades reproached him with working it out only 
with her, as if she were the whole affair ; to which he replied that they could afford to 
be neglected, they were all so tremendously good. She was the only person concerned 
whom he didn’t flatter. 

The author and the actress stuck so to the business in hand that she had very little 
time to speak to him again of Mrs. Alsager, of whom indeed her imagination 
appeared adequately to have disposed. 'Wayworth once remarked to her that Nona 
Vincent was supposed to be a good deal like his charming friend ; but she gave a 
blank ‘‘ Supposed by whom?” in consequence of which he never returned to the 
subject. He confided his nervousness as freely as usual to Mrs. Alsager, who easily 
understood that he had a peculiar complication of anxieties. His suspense varied in 
degree from hour to hour, but any relief there might have been in this was made up 
for by its being of several different kinds. ‘One afternoon, as the first performance 
drew near, Mrs. Alsager said to him, in giving him his cup of tea and on his having 
mentioned that he had not closed his eyes the night before : 

‘* You must indeed be in a dreadful state. Anxiety for another is still worse than 
anxiety for one’s self.” 

‘* For another ?”” Wayworth repeated, looking at her over the rim of his cup. 

‘* My poor friend, you’re nervous about Nona Vincent, but you’re infinitely more 
nervous about Violet Grey.” 

** She zs Nona Vincent !” 

‘* No, she isn’t—not a bit!” said Mrs. Alsager, abruptly. 

** Do you really think so?” Wayworth cried, spilling his tea in his alarm. 

‘** What I think doesn’t signify—I mean what I think about that. What I meant 
to say was that great as is your suspense about your play, your suspense about your 
actress is greater still.” 

‘* 1 can only repeat that my actress 7s my play.” 

Mrs. Alsager looked thoughtfully into the teapot. 
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‘* Your actress is your——”’ 

‘* My what?” the young man asked, with a little tremor in his voice, as his hostess 
paused. 

‘* Your very dear friend. You're in love with her—at present.” And with a sharp 
click Mrs. Alsager dropped the lid on the fragrant receptacle. 

‘* Not yet—not yet!” laughed her visitor. 

‘* You will be if she pulls you through.” 

‘* You declare that she won't pull me through.” 

Mrs. Alsager was silent a moment, after which she softly murmured: ‘‘ I'll pray 
for her.” 

‘* You’re the most generous of women !”’ Wayworth cried ; then coloured as if the 





‘“THE PLAY MAY GO TO THE DOGS.” 


words had not been happy. They would have done indeed little honour to a man of 
tact. 

The next morning he received five hurried lines from Mrs. Alsager. She had sud- 
denly been called to Torquay, to see a relation who was seriously ill; she should be 
detained there several days, but she had an earnest hope of being able to return in 
time for his first night. In any event he had her unrestricted good wishes. He missed 
her extremely, for these last days were a great strain, and there was little comfort to 
be derived from Violet Grey. She was even more nervous than himself, and so pale 
and strange that he was afraid she would be too ill to act. It was settled between 
them that they made each other worse and that he had now much better leave her 
alone. They had pulled Nona so to pieces that nothing seemed left of her; so she 
must at least have time to grow together again. He left Violet Grey alone, to the 
best of his ability, but she carried out imperfectly her own side of the bargain. She 
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came to him with new questions—she waited for him with old doubts, and half an hour 
before the last dress-rehearsal, on the eve of production, she proposed to him a totally 
fresh rendering of his heroine. This incident gave him such a sense of insecurity that 
he turned his back on her without a word, bolted out of the theatre, dashed along the 
Strand and walked as far as the Bank. Then he jumped into a hansom and came 
westward, and when he reached the theatre again the performance was half over. It 
appeared, almost to his disappointment, not bad enough to give him the consolation 
of the old playhouse adage that the worst dress-rehearsals make the best first nights. 

The morrow, which was a Wednesday, was the dreadful day ; the theatre had been 
closed on the Monday and the Tuesday. Every one, on the Wednesday, did his best 
to let every one else alone, and every one signally failed in the attempt. The day, till 
seven o’clock, was understood to be consecrated to rest, but every one except Violet 
Grey turned up at the theatre Wayworth looked at Mr. Loder, and Mr. Loder looked 
in another direction, which was as near as they came to conversation. Wayworth was 
in a fidget, unable to eat, or sleep or sit still, and at times almost in terror. He kept 
quiet by keeping, as usual, in motion ; he tried to walk away from his nervousness. 
He walked in the afternoon toward Notting Hill, but he succeeded in not breaking 
the vow he had taken not to meddle with his actress. She was like an acrobat poised 
on a slippery ball—if he should touch her she would topple over. He passed her 
door three times and he thought of her three hundred. This was the hour at which 
he most regretted that Mrs. Alsager had not come back—for he had called at her 
house only to learn that she was still at Torquay. This was probably queer, and it 
was probably queerer still that she hadn’t written to him; but even of these things 
he wasn’t sure, for in losing, as he had now completely lost, his judgment of his play, 
he seemed to himself to have lost his judgment of everything. When he went home, 
however, he found a telegram from the lady of Grosvenor Place—‘‘ Shall be able to 
come—reach town by seven.” At half-past eight o’clock, through a little aperture in 
the curtain of the ‘‘ Renaissance,” he saw her in her box with a cluster of friends— 
completely beautiful and beneficent. The house was magnificent—too good for his 
play, he felt ; too good for any play. Everything now seemed too good—the scenery, 
the furniture, the dresses, the very programmes. He seized upon the idea that this 
was probably what was the matter with the representative of Nona—she was only too 
good. He had completely arranged with this young lady the plan of their relations 
during the evening ; and though they had altered everything else that they had arranged 
they had promised each other not to alterthis. It was wonderful the number of things 
they had promised each other. He would start her, he would see her off—then he 
would quit the theatre and stay away till just before the end. She besought him to 
stay away—it would make her infinitely easier. He saw that she was exquisitely 
dressed— she had made one or two changes for the better since the night before, and 
that seemed something definite to turn over and over in his mind as he rumbled foggily 
home in the four-wheeler in which, a few steps from the stage-door, he had taken re- 
fuge as soon as he knew that the curtain had gone up. He lived a couple of miles 
off, and he had chosen a four-wheeler to drag out the time. 

When he got home his fire was out, his room was cold, and he lay down on his 
sofa in his overcoat. He had sent his landlady to the dress-circle, on purpose ; she 
would be too talkative and sympathetic. The house seemed a black void, just as 
the streets had done—every one was, formidably, at his play. He was quieter, at last, 
than he had been for a fortnight, and he felt too weak even to wonder how the thing 
was going. He believed afterwards that he had slept an hour ; but even if he had he 
felt it to be still too early to go back to the theatre. He sat down by his lamp and 
tried to read—to read a little compendious life of a great English statesman, out of a 
‘“*series.” It struck him as brilliantly clever, and he asked himself whether that per- 
haps were not rather the sort of thing he ought to have taken up: not the statesman- 
ship, but the art of brief biography. Suddenly he became aware that he must hurry 
if he was to return to the theatre at all—it was a quarter to eleven o'clock. He 
scrambled out and, this time, found a hansom—he had lately spent enough money in 
cabs to add to his hope that the profits of his new profession would be great. His 
anxiety, his suspense flamed up again, and as he rattled eastward—he went fast now 
—he was almost sick with alternations. Ashe passed into the theatre the first man— 
some underling—who met him, cried to him, breathlessly : ‘‘ You’re wanted, sir—you’re 
wanted!” He thought his tone very ominous—he devoured the man’s eyes with his 
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own, for a betrayal: did he mean that he was wanted for execution? Some one else 
pressed him, almost pushed him, forward; he was already on the stage. Then he 
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**HE SAW THAT SHE WAS EXQUISITELY DRESSED.” 


became conscious of a sound more or less continuous, but seemingly faint and far, 
which he took at first for the voice of the actor heard through their canvas walls, the 
beautiful built-in room of the last act. But the actors were in the wing, they sur- 
rounded him ; the curtain was down and they were coming off from before it. They 
had been called, and Ae was called—they all greeted him with ‘‘Go on—go on!” He 
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was terrified—he couldn’t go on—he didn’t believe in the applause, which seemed to 
him only audible enough to sound half-hearted. 

‘* Has it gone ?—Aas it gone ?” he gasped to the people round him ; and he heard 
them say, ‘‘ Rather—rather!” perfunctorily, mendaciously, too, as it struck him, and 
even with mocking laughter, the laughter of defeat and despair. Suddenly, though 
all this must have taken but a moment, Loder burst upon him from somewhere with 
a ‘‘ For God’s sake don’t keep them, or they'll stop/"" ‘* But I can’t go on for that!” 
Wayworth cried, in anguish ; the sound seemed to him already to have stopped. Loder 
had hold of him and was shoving him ; he resisted and looked round, frantically, for 
Violet Grey, who perhaps would tell him the truth. There was by this time a crowd 
in the wing, all with strange grimacing painted faces, but Violet Grey was not among 
them, and her very absence frightened him. He uttered her name with an accent 
that he afterwards regretted—it gave them, as he thought, both away, and while 
Loder hustled him before the curtain he heard some one say : ‘‘ She took her call and 





“*BUT WHEN HIS LANDLADY BLUNDERED IN WITH THE LAMP NONA VINCENT WAS NO LONGER THERE.” 


disappeared.”’ She had had a call, then—this was what was most present to the young 
man as he stood for an instant in the glare of the footlights, looking blindly at the 
great vaguely-peopled horseshoe and greeted with plaudits which now seemed to him 
at once louder than he deserved and feebler than he desired. They sank to rest 
quickly, but he felt it to be long before he could back away, before he could, in his 
turn, seize the manager by the arm and cry, huskily—‘‘ Has it really gone— 
really?” 

Mr. Loder looked at him hard and replied, after an instant: ‘‘ The play’s all 
right !”’ 

Wayworth hung upon his lips. ‘*‘ Then what’s all wrong?” 

‘*We must do something to Miss Grey.” 

** What’s the matter with her?” 

** She isn’t zm it!” 

‘* Do you mean she has failed ?” 

‘* Yes, damn it—she has failed.” 

Wayworth stared. ‘* Then how can the play be all right ?” 

** Oh, we'll save it—we'll save it.” 

** Where’s Miss Grey—where és she ?” the young man asked. 
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Loder caught his arm as he was turning away again to look for his heroine. 
** Never mind her-now—she knows it!” 

Wayworth was approached at the same moment by a gentleman he knew as one 
of Mrs. Alsager’s friends—he had perceived him in that lady’s box. Mrs. Alsager was 
waiting there for the successful author ; she desired very earnestly that he would come 
round and speak to her. Wayworth assured himself first that Violet Grey had left 
the theatre—one of the actresses could tell him that she had seen her throw on acloak, 
without changing her dress, and had learnt afterwards that she had, the next moment, 
flung herself, after flinging her aunt, into a cab. He had wished to invite half a 
dozen persons, of whom Miss Grey and her elderly relative were two, to come home 
to supper with him; but she had refused to make any engagement beforehand (it 
would be so dreadful to have to keep it if she shouldn’t have made a hit), and this 
attitude had blighted the pleasant plan, which fell to the ground. He had called her 
morbid, but she was immovable. Mrs. Alsager’s messenger let him know that he 
was expected to supper in Grosvenor Place, and half an hour afterwards he was 
seated there among complimentary eg and flowers and popping corks, eating the 
first orderly meal he had partaken of for a week. Mrs. Alsager had carried him off in 
her brougham—the other people who were coming got into things of theirown. He 
stopped her short as soon as she began to tell him how tremendously every one had 
been struck by the piece; he nailed her down to the question of Violet Grey. Had 
she spoilt the play, had she jeopardized or compromised it—had she been utterly bad, 
had she been good in any degree ? 

**Certainly the performance would have seemed better if she had been better,” 
Mrs. Alsager confessed. 

‘*And the play would have- seemed better if the performance had been better,” 
Wayworth said, gloomily, from the corner of the brougham. 

‘*She does what she can, and she has talent, and she looked lovely. But she 
doesn’t see Nona Vincent. She doesn’t see the type—she doesn’t see the individual— 
she doesn’t see the woman you meant. She’s out of it—she gives you a different 
person.” 

**Oh, the woman I meant!” the young man exclaimed, looking at the London 
lamps as he rolled by them. ‘‘ I wish to God she had known you /” he added, as the 
carriage stopped. After they had passed into the house he said to his companion : 
** You see she won’? pull me through.” 

‘** Forgive her—be kind to her!” Mrs. Alsager pleaded. 

** IT shall only thank her. The play may go to the dogs.” 

** If it does—if it does,” Mrs. Alsager began, with her pure eyes on him. 

** Well, what if it does?” 

She couldn’t tell him, for the rest of her guests came in together; she only had 
time to say: ‘‘ It sha’n’t go to the dogs!” 

He came away before the others, restless with the desire to goto Notting Hill even 
that night, late as it was, haunted with the sense that Violet Grey had measured her 
fall. When he got into the street, however, he allowed second thoughts to counsel 
another course ; the effect of knocking her up at two o’clock in the morning would 
hardly be to soothe her. He looked at six newspapers the next day and found in them 
never a good word for her. They were well enough about the piece, but they were 
unanimous as to the disappointment caused by the young actress whose former efforts 
had excited such hopes and on whom, on this occasion, such pressing responsibilities 
rested. They asked in chorus what was the matter with her, and they declared in 
chorus that the play, which was not without promise, was handicapped (they all used 
the same word) by the odd want of correspondence between the heroine and her 
interpreter. Wayworth drove early to Notting Hill, but he didn’t take the newspapers 
with him ; Violet Grey could be trusted to have sent out for them by the peep of dawn 
and to have fed her anguish full. She declined to see him—she only sent down word 
by her aunt that she was extremely unwell and should be unable to act that night 
unless she were suffered to spend the day unmolested and in bed. Wayworth sat for 
an hour with the old lady, who understood everything and to whom he could speak 
frankly. She gave him a touching picture of her niece’s condition, which was all the 
more vivid for the simple words in which it was expressed: ‘‘ She feels she isn’t 
right, you know—she feels she isn’t right !” 

‘* Tell her it doesn’t matter—it doesn’t matter a straw!” said Wayworth. 
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‘* And she’s so proud—you know how proud she is!” the old lady went on. 

‘* Tell her I’m more than satisfied, that I accept her gratefully as she is.” 

‘* She says she injures your play, that she ruins it,” said his interlocutress. 

‘She'll improve, immensely—she’ll grow into the part,” the young man 
continued. 

‘**She’d improve if she knew how—but she says she doesn’t. She has given all 
she has got, and she doesn’t know what’s wanted.” 

‘** What’s wanted is simply that she should go straight on and trust me.” 
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*“PHE GIRL PASSED HIM QUICKLY, MOTIONING HIM TO SAY NOTHING TILL THEY SHOULD HAVE 
GOT OUT OF THE PLACE.” 


‘* How can she trust you when she feels she’s losing you?” 

‘** Losing me?” Wayworth cried.* 

** You'll never forgive her if your play is taken off!” 

‘* It will run six months,” said the young man, smiling. 

The old lady laid her hand on his arm. ‘* What will you do for her if it does ?” 

He looked at Violet Grey’s aunt a moment. ‘‘ Do you say your niece is very 
proud ?” 

‘* Too proud for her dreadful profession.” 

‘* Then she wouldn’t wish you to ask me that,” Wayworth answered, getting 
up. 
When he reached home he was very tired, and for a person to whom it was open 
to consider that he had scored a success he spent a remarkably dismal day. All his 
restlessness had gone, and fatigue and depression possessed him. He sank into his 
old chair by the fire and sat there for hours with his eyes closed. His landlady came 
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in to bring his luncheon and mend the fire, but he feigned to be asleep, so as not to be 
spoken to. It is to be supposed that sleep at last overtook him, for about the hour that 
dusk began to gather he had an extraordinary impression, a visit that, it would seem, 
could have belonged to no waking consciousness. Nona Vincent, in face and form, 
the living heroine of his play, rose before him in his little silent room, sat down with 
him at his dingy fireside. She was not Violet Grey, she was not Mrs. Alsager, she 
was not any woman he had seen upon earth, nor was it any masquerade of friendship 
or of penitence. Yet she was more familiar to him than the women he had known 
best, and she was ineffably beautiful and consoling. She filled the poor room with her 
presence, the effect of which was as soothing as some exquisite incense. She was as 
quiet as an affectionate sister, and there was no surprise in her being there. Nothing 
more reai had ever befallen him, and nothing, somehow, more reassuring. He felt 
her hand rest upon his own, and all his senses seemed to open to her message. She 
struck him, in the strangest way, both as his creation and as his inspirer, and she gave 
him the happiest consciousness of success. If she was so charming, in the red fire- 
light, in her vague, clear-coloured garments, it was because he had made her so, and 
yet if the weight seemed lifted from his spirit it was because she drew it away. When 
she bent her kind eyes upon him they seemed to speak of safety and freedom and to 
make a green garden of the future. From time to time she smiled and said: ‘‘I live 

I live—I live.” How long she stayed he couldn’t have told, but when his landlady 
blundered in with the lamp Nona Vincent was no longer there. He rubbed his eyes, 
but no dream had ever been so intense; and as he slowly got out of his chair it was 
with a deep stiil joy—the joy of the artist—in the thought of how right he had been, 
how exactly like herself he had made her. She had come to show him that. At the 
end of five minutes, however, he felt sufficiently mystified to call his landlady back—he 
wanted to ask her a question. When the good woman reappeared the question hung 
fire an instant ; then it shaped itself as the inquiry : ‘‘ Has any lady been here?” 

** No, sir—no lady at all.” 

The woman seemed slightly scandalized. 

** Not Miss Vincent ? ” 

‘* Miss Vincent, sir?” 

‘* The young lady of my play, don’t you know ?” 

‘*Oh, sir, you mean Miss Violet Grey!” 

‘*No I don’t, at all. I think I mean Mrs. Alsager.” 

‘* There has been no Mrs. Alsager, sir.” 

‘* Nor anybody at all like her ¥* 

The woman looked at him as if she wondered what had suddenly taken him. Then 
she asked in an injured tone: ‘‘ Why shouldn’t I have told you if you’d ’ad callers, 
sir?” 

‘*T thought you might have thought I was asleep.” 

‘* Indeed you were, sir, when I came in with the lamp—and well you’d earned it, 
Mr. Wayworth!” 

The landlady came back an hour later to bring him a telegram ; it was just as he 
had begun to dress to dine at his club and go down to the theatre. 

‘* See me to-night from the front, and don’t come near me till it’s over.” 

It was in these words that Violet Grey promulgated her.commands for the evening. 
He obeyed them to the letter ; he watched her from the depths of a box. He was in 
no position to say how she might have struck him the night before, but what he saw 
during these charmed hours filled him with admiration and gratitude. She was in it, 
this time ; she had pulled herself together, she had taken possession, she was felicitous 
at every turn. Fresh from his revelation of Nona he was in a position to judge, and 
as he judged he exulted. He was thrilled and carried away, and he was moreover 
intensely curious to know what had happened to her, by what unfathomable art she 
had managed in a few hours to effect such a change of front. It was as if she had 
had a revelation of Nona, so convincing a clearness had been breathed upon the 
picture. He kept himself quiet in the.evtr’actes—he would speak to her only at the 
end ; but before the play was half over the manager burst into his box. 

‘« She’s prodigious—she’s incredible!” cried Mr. Loder, almost more bewildered 
than gratified ; ‘‘ she has changed the whole thing in the course of the day.” 

‘* Is it quite different ?’”” Wayworth asked, sharing his mystification. 

‘It’s a hundred per cent. better ; it’s devilish good.” 
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‘It’s devilish good,” said Wayworth, ‘and it’s in a different key altogether 
from the key of her rehearsal.” 

‘** Pll run you six months !” the manager declared ; and he rushed round again to 
the actress, leaving Wayworth with a sense that she had already pulled him through. 
She had with the audience an immense personal success. 

When he went behind, at the end, he had to wait for her ; she only showed herself 
when she was ready to leave the theatre. Her aunt had been in her dressing-room 
with her, and the two ladies appeared together. The girl passed him quickly, 
motioning him to say nothing till they should have got out of the place. He saw 
that she was immensely excited, lifted altogether above her common artistic level. 
The old lady said to him: ‘ You must come home to supper with us: it has been all 
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‘“<€pID SHE WEAR VAGUE, CLEAR-COLOURED GARMENTS ?’ HE ASKED.” 


arranged.” They had a brougham, with a little third seat, and he got into it with 
them. It was a long time before the actress would speak. She leaned back in her 
corner, giving no sigh but still heaving a little, like a subsiding sea, and with all her 
triumph in the eyes that shone into the darkness. The old lady was hushed to awe, 
or at least to discretion, and Wayworth was happy enough to wait. He had really to 
wait till they had alighted at Notting Hill, on which the elder of his companions went 
to see that supper had been attended to. 

‘* | was better—I was better,” said Violet Grey, throwing off her cloak in the little 
drawing-room. 

** You were perfection. You'll be like that every night, won’t you ?” 

She smiled at him. ‘‘ Every night? There can scarcely be a miracle every day.” 

** What do you mean by a miracle ?” 

‘* ve had a revelation.” 

Wayworth stared. ‘* At what hour?” 
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‘* The right hour—this afternoon. Just in time to save me 
‘* At five o’clock ? Do you mean you had a visit ?” 

‘* She came to me—she stayed two hours.” 

‘*Two hours? Nona Vincent?” 

‘*Mrs. Alsager.”” Violet Grey smiled more deeply. ‘‘ It’s the same thing.” 

‘* And how did Mrs. Alsager save you?” 

‘* By letting me look at her. By letting me hear her speak. By letting me 
know her.” 

** And what did she say to you?” 

‘* Kind things—encouraging, intelligent things.” 

‘* Ah, the dear woman!” Wayworth cried. 

‘* You ought to like her—she likes you. She was just what I wanted,” the actress 
added. 

‘* Do you mean she talked to you about Nona?” 

‘* She said you thought she was like her. She zs—she’s exquisite.” 

‘* She’s exquisite,” Wayworth repeated. ‘‘Do you mean she tried to coach you ?” 

‘*Oh, no—she only said she would be so glad if it would help me to see her. And 
I felt it did help me. I don’t know what took place—she only sat there, and she held 
my hand and smiled at me, and she had tact and grace, and she had goodness and 
beauty, and she soothed my nerves and lighted up my imagination. Somehow she 
seemed to give it all to me. I took it—I took it. I kept her before me, I drank her 
in. For the first time, in the whole study of the part, I had my model—I could make 
my copy. All my courage came back to me, and other things came that I hadn’t 
felt before. She was different—she was delightful ; as I’ve said, she was a revelation. 
She kissed me when she went away—and you may guess if I kissed her. We were 
awfully affectionate, but it’s you she likes!” said Violet Grey. 

Wayworth had never been more interested in his life, and he had rarely been more 
mystified. ‘*‘Did she wear vague, clear-coloured garments?” he asked, after a 
moment. 

Violet Grey stared, laughed, then bade him go in to supper. ‘‘ You know how she 
dresses !” she cried. 

He was very well pleased at supper, but he was silent and a little solemn. He said 
he would go to see Mrs. Alsager the next day. He did so, but he was told at her 
door that she had returned to Torquay. She remained there all winter, all spring, 
and the next time he saw her his play had run two hundred nights and he had married 
Violet Grey. His plays sometimes succeed, but his wife is not in them now, nor in 
any others. Mrs. Alsager cuntinues to take boxes. 





and to save you.” 
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THE LATE MR. SPURGEON. 
By tHE Rev. H. R. HAWEIS, M.A. 


PURGEON was the prophet of middle-class religion in England for nearly half a 
century. Barring his sectarian theology he was common sense raised to its 
highest power. That was his secret. His narrow dogmatism was his defect. The 
times were indeed growing out of joint before he passed away. The new views sorely 
perplexed him. He beheld with terror brood after brood of the strange chickens he 
had hatched taking to the water. He stood on the bank shouting in bewilderment 
‘* Down grade! down grade!” but they swam away safely enough into the Broad 
Waters and he saw them no more. At last 
it needed all the intense fervour of his 
personal ascendency to keep up the Sunday 
collections at the Metropolitan Tabernacle 
—letters and persuasions of various kinds 
had to be resorted to—and funds still 
drooped, and doctrines still swerved if for 
a moment the master’s strong hand was 
off the helm. 

But take him all in all there is no figure 
since old Simeon’s comparable to Spur- 
geon as a great middle-class orator, and 
even Rowland Hill’s and Simeon’s piety 
and pulpit power rolled together would 
hardly amount to one Spurgeon! Indeed 
no one since the world began has ever 
accomplished the feat habitually per- 
formed by Spurgeon without apparent 
effort—I mean the feat of attracting and 
retaining a congregation of 6,000 persons 
twice every Sunday for over thirty years. 
His simple and unaffected egotism—like 
that of Oliver Wendell Holmes—had 
something very frank and winning about 
it. The head was perhaps -deficient in a 
sense of proportion, but then the heart 
base “a. good. He ber perfectly  wragsaunect RUSSELL & SONS, 17 BAKER ST., PHOTO. 
pone of any inconsistency. No ONE CHARLES HADDON SPURGEON, BORN JUNE 19, 1834, 
disliked the Pope’s arrogant assumptions ry KELVEDON, ESSEX. DIED JANUARY 31, 1892, AT 
more than Spurgeon, but as a dogmatic MENTONE. 
teacher the Pope would have to climb : 
down before the great Baptist—and certainly no Pope ever had a more perfect 
belief in his own infallibility. Was, then, Mr. Spurgeon puffed up? Not at all. 
A friend of mine was calling on him some time ago and happened to say : 

‘‘Do you know, Mr. Spurgeon, some people think you conceited.” 

The great preacher smiled indulgently, and after a pause said : ‘ 

‘‘Do you see those bookshelves? They contain hundreds, nay, thousands, of my 
sermons translated into every language under heaven. Well, now add to this, that 
ever since I was twelve years old there never has been discovered or built a place large 
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enough to hold the numbers of people who wished to hear me preach, and upon my 
honour when I think of it, I wonder I’m not more conceited than I am.” 

That is a kind of donhomie which fairly disarms criticism. 

] remember once going to hear Spurgeon, and having sent in my card, was 
graciously provided with a seat on the platform amongst the elders. After a most 
touching and eloquent sermon, Mr. Spurgeon invited me into his vestry, a large hall 
with doors leading into antechambers, and thus discoursed : 

‘* This is not my usual congregation to-night, the wet has kept probably hundreds 
away.” 

‘*But, Mr. Spurgeon, the Tabernacle was packed. There were people standing 
in all the aisles?” 

‘** That’s nothing ; that would be so in any case,” he replied, loftily. ‘‘ This is my 
vestry. In yonder room are people waiting to see me, and in yonder other room are 
the deacons and elders; no one intrudes upon me here until I call them.” 

He was then good enough to explain his system. 

‘* Everything is purely voluntary. We have no power but moral power—but we 
watch for the souls of our people as those who must give an account. If we know 
that any one has done wrong—lying, fraud, or immorality—we send an elder, and he 
has to confess his fault and promise amendment. If he does, we take him back, if 
not we cut him off, that is all; he is simply cast off from membership. If the elders 
cannot manage a case they refer it to me, and I decide. And,” said the great Baptist 
Pope, ‘‘in the space of forty years’ ministry I have never known any appeal from my 
decision—that is final; we have no other way of ruling, but it works.” 

I then asked him about his charities and agencies. He replied: 

‘‘ Well, I am responsible for about £300 a-week for the various agencies floated 
and sustained by my people, and under my control.” 

This is not the place to dwell at length upon Spurgeon’s preaching. He has the 
credit not only of reviving the art of great preaching amongst Nonconformists, but of 
immensely quickening pulpit oratory within the establishment. People are no longer 
afraid—at least those who have any nature in them—to be natural in the pulpit, which 
is, after all, the great secret of winning and keeping attention. The questionable 
jokes and stories attributed not always without truth to Spurgeon, have been much 
misrepresented and often exaggerated. It is true that he would resort to any 
device rather than fail to keep the attention of his audience, but I doubt whether he 
ever risked a witticism or an anecdote, the immediate effect of which for good did not 
far outweigh the evil of supposed irreverence or vulgarity. Half Spurgeon’s best 
things won’t bear repeating ; they were born of circumstances and glowed in an 
atmosphere which cannot be revived. Forcible we all know he was, but in a certain 
vein of delicate and almost sentimental piety he was unrivalled. It came out more 
often in his wonderful running expositions than even in his sermons. The tender and 
meditative handling of that episode of the women who came to the sepulchre and 
found a great stone there, I shall never forget. Spurgeon seemed to be with them, 
and yet all the time conscious of the risen Lord, whom they believed to be dead, and 
as he showed how we all might have the great stones of our trouble rolled away by 
the Angels, deep groans as of blessed emancipation broke from the vast audience that 
seemed literally to hang upon his lips, and all the time his mellow, gentle, searching 
voice was hardly raised above its usual talking pitch ; but it travelled and subdued the 
great space, arid found out every ear and comforted every heart. No! we shall not 
look upon his like again. Spurgeon was the greatest natural pulpit orator we have 
had in England for fifty years at least. In America, Ward Beecher alone was his 
equal in eloquence, his inferior in tenderness, but his superior in intellect and general 
culture. He died prematurely worn out by the herculean labours which he had 
advisedly and systematically undertaken. He died—not, indeed, too soon for his 
reputation—but, as all will agree who heard him even at the last, not too late. 

He belongs to that small and elect circle of men who stand out each one separate 
and alone. He had no rivals—he will have no successor. There can be but one 
Spurgeon. 
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